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EVOTEES of the movies are saying that the 

President’s trip to the Coast did him a world 
of good. They mean a world of good in the popular 
estimation. For whereas his picture on the screen 
was formerly received with polite silence, it now 
evokes applause. The change must have been 
occasioned not so much by any considered address 
he made, as by the “little nothings” he knows so 
well how to speak. The public has at length had a 
chance to become acquainted with the man Hard- 
ing, and has found him virile, charming, and actu- 
ated by a solid love of humanity. It was far better 
to reach the people in this straightforward way 
than to rely upon the publicity department which 
some of his advisers wished to set up. Another 
George Creel would have driven the country to 
despair. 


ARDING the man is known and liked, but what 
about his policies? Normalcy is an excellent 


sedative, and heaven knows that for a time we . 


needed it, if our efforts as a nation were not to be 
sporadic and hysterical. But surely the time has 
now come for a large constructive programme 
which shall stir the popular imagination. Unrest 
and discontent are everywhere; the President’s 
own party is in serious danger of breaking up. 
What has he to propose? Is there nothing in which 
he believes so heartily that he is willing to fight for 
it to the last ditch? A review of his Administra- 
tion reveals but one issue for which he was fired 
with enthusiasm—that of the ship subsidy, a minor 
matter in these big times. On the tariff he was 
the routine Republican politician; Prohibition 
caught his fancy about six months ago, whereas if 
he had been really ardent about it he would have 
taken hold of it vigorously much sooner. For the 
cause of economy he has done steady, solid work. 
The issue of the World Court seemed to offer him 
the big chance. But his habitual desire to concili- 
ate obtruded, and he missed his opportunity. May 
we humbly remind him—what he already knows 
as a golfer—that the habit of looking at both sides 


of an object may result in one’s seeing neither side 
distinctly. “Looking up” is as fatal in politics as 
in golf. 


HIS has been clearly shown by his effort to 

hold the irreconcilables in line. Oh, no, they 
need not fear that our entrance into the World 
Court would lead to any entangling alliance. They 
themselves might suggest the proper safeguards, 
and these would be observed. Well, one of the fore- 
most irreconcilables has now returned from a study 
of conditions in Europe, with all the prestige of 
having stayed there more than the usual two weeks, 
and his reply to Mr. Harding is, Nothing doing. 
Senator Johnson can talk the isolationist argu- 
ments more glibly than ever, and we are sure that 
Senator Borah and the rest of their crowd will not 
be tongue-tied in the coming session of Congress. 
If the President had had a burning faith in the 
World Court as in something which the United 
States ought to espouse, he would never have at- 
tempted to dicker with the irreconcilables. His 
Secretary of State had been at great pains to 
specify the terms upon which we could enter the 
Court without pledging ourselves to the League 
of Nations. Yet the President cast these aside and 
essayed a bargain of his own. Is it any wonder 
that his critics are saying that politics is his first 
concern and that he has no foreign policy? 


F Mr. Harding is afraid that any downrightness 

on his part may split the Republican Party 
asunder, we beg him to look at the party at this 
minute. In the West the farmers, good Republi- 
cans in past days, are singing a hymn of hate be- 
cause wheat brings less than a dollar a bushel and 
nearly everything the farmer wishes to buy costs 
more than a dollar. Now it is not our intention to 
place the blame for this situation upon Mr. Hard- 
ing’s lack of a foreign policy, or even upon the 
tariff, which Mr. Harding, like a good Republican, 
readily acquiesced in. The farmers were in for a 
bad time whatever was done, because they gambled 
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in wheat as eagerly as any Wall Street broker. 
They were bound to be hit hard, and the tariff 
made it all the harder for them. We do say that 
if the President had had any large policy whatso- 
ever for which he was willing to give the best he 
had in him, he could not have got his party into a 
worse plight than the one it is in now, and quite 
conceivably he might have held it firmly together 
by pitting his own unselfish motives against the 
selfish interests of the various blocs. 


N this connection it is only fair to say that the 

Secretary of State might have been of greater 
assistance to his chief than he has been. Last De- 
cember he proposed a plan for an international 
conference looking to a settlement of the repara- 
tions question—this, however, only at the meet- 
ing of university historians at New Haven. Noth- 
ing more has been heard of that proposal. With 
one ear, we may suppose, Mr. Hughes has been 
hearkening to European voices and with the other 
to the voices of his fellow countrymen. A more 
formal and direct setting forth of his plan would 
have got him many adherents in this country, and 
it is also clear that England’s new Premier would 
have welcomed help from America for the modest 
suggestion which he has put up to England’s allies 
in the war. America is sorely in need of an ideal— 
something in behalf of which to lend her moral 
support. As things stand, we are groping, not very 
successfully, for material prosperity, while the rest 
of the world is floundering amid problems too big 
for it to solve. This is not an admirable situation 
for us to be in, and it is one which the President, 
with the help of his Secretary of State, could lead 
us out of if the two would give less thought to party 
solidarity and more to America as a great power 
for good in the world. 


R. LIPPMANN’S article in this issue does not, 

we confess, soothe our war-ruffled feelings. 
The moment is peculiarly inopportune for the 
spectre of German propaganda to thrust itself into 
our vision. As long as Germans or German sym- 
pathizers in this country appeal to racial prejudices 
and set Americans by the ears, just so long will one 
find it extremely difficult to be fair to Germany in 
her troubles. Naturally, Germans are not the only 
offenders. Appeals made in behalf of a Rhenish 
Republic and financed by French sympathizers are 
of the same cloth as those made in behalf of an 
Alsatian Republic, or, indeed, those that were made 
in behalf of contending Irish factions. We hear 
that a new society is now being formed in this coun- 
try among Americans of Italian descent for the 
purpose of supporting certain Italian aspirations in 
the Adriatic, and we shall not be surprised if in 
the near future Americans who hail from the suc- 
cession States of the Balkans will be listening to all 
kinds of contradictory appeals. Americans are 
sick and tired of being propagandized. Gladly con- 
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tributing to every fund that brings relief to Eu- 
rope’s suffering people, they protest against the 
raising of fynds and the formation of societies or 
organizations that transplant to these shores the 
political views or aspirations of the various peoples. 
The problem of Americanization is great enough 
as it is without permitting it to be complicated in 
this manner. We who call ourselves Americans 
have cliques and factions more than enough of our 
own. Were we a racially homogeneous people, per- 
haps we could afford to be more hospitable than we 
now are to the establishment of Alsatian, Rhenish, 
Hungarian, Polish, and scores of other juntas. 


O try to understand the Einstein theory of rela- 
tivity is to butt one’s head against a stone 
wall, unless one is a mathematician of the highest 
training. Those who have gone through this ex- 
perience may find a certain comfort in an article 
in the North American Review, by Julian S. Hux- 
ley, entitled “A Journey in Relativity.” But they 
will deceive themselves if they imagine that the 
relativity which this grandson of Thomas H. Hux- 
ley entertainingly chats about has any kinship with 
Einstein’s relativity. Mr. Huxley indulges in a 
number of flights of fancy about the effect that 
would be produced if we were transformed into 
beings living at a totally different “rhythm in 
time,” and a totally different “level of size in space” 
from that at which we actually live; and any intel- 
ligent reader can follow him into the fantastic re- 
gions of microscopic and molecular life into which 
these transformations would introduce us. But 
after all, the things to which he directs our atten- 
tion are just the things which current scientific 
teachings tell of, only that they are given a sort of 
human quality through the device of supposing 
human beings so small, or so adjusted as to 


“rhythm,” that they would be directly aware of 


what is going on in the microscopic or molecular 
world, instead of learning of it only as a scientific 
inference. But from it all, Mr. Huxley winds up 
by drawing a moral—the moral that we must dis- 
miss the Absolute, “the hoary Absolute, enormous 
and venerable, grey-bearded and grey-locked,” who 
“sits enthroned, wielding tremendous power, filling 
young minds with fear and awe.” Just exactly 
what he means by this, he cannily declines to ex- 
plain. But we cannot help wishing that it had 
occurred to him to ask whether, with all the para- 
phernalia of science that he employs, he has done 
essentially anything more than Dean Swift did two 
hundred years ago, with the simple weapon of na- 
tive wit, when he created Lilliput and Brobding- 
nag? 


RRORS of great men in forecasting the course 

of history are so frequently a subject of 
cynical comment that it is refreshing to have one’s 
attention directed to an example of the opposite. 
The two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
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Adam Smith gives occasion for an article in the 
London Times Literary Supplement, which dwells 
on the remarkable permanence of the influence 
and value of his great work, “The Wealth of Na- 
tions.” The breadth and sweep of that work, and 
the human quality which stands out in it quite as 
much as does the penetrative thought, have been 
universally acknowledged, but it is well to be re- 
minded of them upon occasion. Of peculiar inter- 
est to Americans is the quotation of a passage 
which is no less remarkable for sagacious fore- 
sight than for breadth of view. “The Wealth of 
Nations” was published in 1776, but Adam Smith 
looked forward calmly to a possible separation be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies. He hoped 


The Death 


PEAKING at Villiers-Coturet, Premier Poin- 
S caré emphasized not only the economic vital- 

ity, but also the economic menace of German 
industry. He warned France’s former allies “not 
to be fooled by the deceiving picture of Germany 
poor and forever powerless,” and declared that 
Germany must not be permitted to “‘reconquer her 
economic primacy” lest she “impose on the world 
the scandal of the most retrograde and immoral 
political domination.” 

His warning cannot be dismissed as a case of 
French hysteria. Germany does command eco- 
nomic resources far greater than her present eco- 
nomic difficulties would seem to indicate. It is also 
true that the concentration of her industrial activi- 
ties may, under given conditions, prove a real 
menace to the economic welfare of other peoples. 
To this extent M. Poincaré’s argument in support 
of France’s German policy now rests on the basis 
of fact. This was not true of his former argu- 
mentation. His assumption that German militar- 
ism still survived was wholly sentimental and quite 
contrary to the judgment of those who, though in 
full sympathy with France and her great prob- 
lems, had studied conditions in Germany at first 
hand. One must welcome this shifting of the em- 
phasis and yet one must confess that the new argu- 
ment, logical though it may be, is ruthless. By its 
ruthlessness it is very likely to repel the majority 
of Americans. 

It may be logical for M. Poincaré to argue that 
the menace can be met by forcing German industry 
to continue reparation payments indefinitely and 
by thus keeping it in perpetual bondage. But 
though logical, will not a ruthless policy that dis- 
regards the human element (on which French- 
men, and, in his speech, the French Premier, lay 
so much stress) bring about results disastrous to 
France and the rest of the world? It will not do 
to picture the organization of German industry 
as vicious in principle. M. Poincaré points to 
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that, after separation, “instead of turbulent and 
factious subjects,” they would become “our most 
faithful, generous, and affectionate allies,” and 
that there would arise “the same sort of parental 
affection on the one side and filial respect on the 
other” which used to exist between the colonies of 
Greece and the mother country. The helpful rela- 
tions of the present age between our great Republic 
and Britain are sufficient proof of the general jus- 
tice of this view; and the history of the British 
Dominions, in their development as essentially free 
and equal Commonwealths, constitutes an almost 
literal fulfillment of the hope which Adam Smith 
expressed, and one more illustration of his wide- 
ranging wisdom. 


of a People 


the “great instruments of industrial concentration, 
great vertical organizations which group exploita- 
tion from the raw materials to the finished prod- 
uct,” and herein he discovers Germany’s new men- 
ace to civilization. A menace it may be if Ger- 
many’s great industrialists are actually given the 
opportunity to “install definitely in the centre of 
Europe a régime of social and economic oppres- 
sion.” But a menace it can never be if the prin- 
ciple of industrial codperation is permitted to work 
itself out which was favored by the great mass of 
the German people, including many important in- 
dustrialists, when the new constitution of the Reich 
was adopted at Weimar. 

Unhappily, the policy of force on which the 
Treaty of Versailles rests, which we all felt at 
that time to be necessary, and which has since 
been pursued preéminently by France has resulted 
in weakening the allegiance of the German people 
to the principle of industrial codperation and has, 
to this extent, supplied an opportunity to uncon- 
scionable industrialists and peace profiteers to lay 
the foundation for a “new caste as hateful as the 
Junkers.” This caste may not be as yet quite so 
all-powerful as M. Poincaré assumes, but if con- 
ditions in Germany continue much longer to be as’ 
severe as they now are, its rise to autocratic power 
will not be an impossibility. 

The fact that one can foresee possibilities of 
this kind indicates the tragic decadence of the 
Germans as a people. One is fully justified today 
in speaking of the German people as a people that 
may be now in its death agonies. More than all 
others, Americans ought to appreciate the tragedy 
of it. In the past peoples have perished, even 
though the populaces continued to exist as biologi- 
cal entities. They perished as peoples when their 
moral energies were dissipated and vanished. The 
German populace continues to exist and increase, 
but the German people is surely entering the 
tragic stage of moral disintegration. All those 
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ideals of which Germans were proud and which we 
Americans rightfully esteemed are passing out. 
All those fine standards of personal conduct and 
of community life; all those outstanding aspira- 
tions that were expressed in the painstaking re- 
search of German scientists; and all the former 
sensitiveness to such ideas as loyalty, thorough- 
ness, love of work (for which the Germans coined 
their own word—Arbeitslust), and many other 
outstanding qualities are scarcely in evidence to- 
day. Dishonesty, indifference to the public weal, 
unneighborliness, disregard of the moral presup- 
positions of community life, these and many other 
deplorable traits are pushing to the fore, and 
thrust themselves upon the attention even of the 
casual visitor. One can hardly escape the feeling, as 
one passes up and down through Germany and 
comes in touch with the various classes of the popu- 
lace, that one is in the midst of a chaotic mass of 
human beings ready to stampede. Once more the 
grim spectre of communistic terrorism is beginning 
to stalk abroad throughout Germany. If the great 
industrialists band themselves together to drive 
this spectre back into its closet, as recently at Bres- 
lau and now at Frankfort-on-the Main, who shall 
blame them? Yet this very conflict between the 
industrial employer and the industrial employee 
can, if continued to the bitter end, lead only to 
one of two results. Either to the one assumed by 
M. Poincaré to be a present reality, or to the dread 
communistic débacle which will make a shambles of 
Germany. 

What shall it boot France? What shall it boot 
the world if a logical policy shall lead to results 
such as these? For Germany the tragedy will be 
far greater than the defeat in the war, far greater 
than the loss of territory, colonies, and other 
possessions. It will be a loss which, should it prove 
permanent, can never be made good. For it will 
mean the death of the German people. The horror 
of it must eventually touch Americans profoundly 
and no thoughtful American can contemplate its 
near approach without asking himself what penalty 
we, as Americans, shall be called upon to pay for 
our indifference, for our inability to sense the 
true condition of affairs, and for our consequent 
unwillingness to extend a helping and sympathetic 
hand to the peoples of Europe. 

In al] this there is no complaint against the 
French people, and no thought of passing a moral 
judgment upon them. But the time has come when 
loyalty to the great ideal which impelled us to 
take our stand by France’s side in the war must 
impel us to some action that will save France from 
the inevitable consequences of a policy the fearful 
bearings of which she cannot see of herself. The 
time is not too late. 

During the war the outstanding appeal was to 
the moral sense of America. Shall an appeal to 
this moral sense in times of so-called peace be in 
vain? 
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What Ails.the Dirt Farmer? 


HE dirt farmer is gnashing his teeth again. 
T He has been buncoed, robbed, steam-rollered, 

“done,” and now, by the mighty arm of Mag- 
nus Johnson, he is going to “do” the scoundrels that 
have exploited him, or he is going to know why. 

Well, he will not “do” them, and it is more than 
doubtful if he will ever know why. That’s one 
thing that ails him. 

It is one thing, but not the first nor the most 
obstinate thing, or the hardest to get rid of. His 
initial distemper is original sin, the real thing, 
come down in a male line from Adam. 

To speak in the blunt tongue that the Senator- 
elect from Minnesota understands and uses, the 
radical trouble with the American dirt farmer is 
that he isn’t one. He’s a bluffer and a faker. The 
real dirt farmers live in other parts of the world. 
The American agriculturist is a land-skinner, 
which the real dirt farmer never is, and a one-crop 
gambler, which, again, the real dirt farmer is not 
and has never been. ‘ 

The real dirt farmer can be seen in action in 
France, in Germany, and in Japan, and nobody who 
has had the luck to make his acquaintance will 
waste any time in looking for his like in Minnesota 
or in Kansas. The first concern of the real dirt 
farmer is not with the size of his farm, but with the 
size and quality of his manure pile, and his second 
concern is not with the price of wheat or of cotton, 
but with the variety of home-grown products that 
he and his neighbors can put into their larders and 
cellars for the “keep” of their families. There 
must be root crops and grain crops, rye as well as 
wheat; milk and butter and cheese; chickens and 
eggs; honey and a lot of it, with an abundance of 
bright flowers and sweet clovers for the bees to get 
it from; all manner of native fruits; swine and 
young beeves to be killed now by one neighbor and 
now by another, and passed around for fresh meat; 
youngsters in the household to help with the work; 
and neighborly coéperation when work is strenu- 
ous. With these supplies and habits the real dirt 
farmer has little occasion to worry about mar- 
kets, but he manages to have a surplus, which he 
markets in nearby towns without resort to rail- 
roads and their freight rates, and he accumulates 
money in the savings bank. As his circumstances 
get easier he repairs and improves his buildings, 
puts out more fruit trees, and sends his boys to 
good schools. The neighborhood pleasures are 
found in sociability,-with dancing that has not yet 
lost all touch of gaiety and picturesqueness, and 
music that has not yet degenerated into something 
that isn’t. 

The American farmer is poor, when you dig 
down to the bottom of his problem, because he is 
not a farmer. He is a land staker and a cropper. 
For two hundred and fifty years he has been a 
nomad, always moving on, and he has acquired the 
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restlessness of nomads. He can’t “settle down” 
to anything. As the country has filled up, and it 
is no longer as easy as it was to move on, he has 
taken to satisfying his restlessness by watching or 
getting aboard something that goes. He watches 
the ticker and the prices. He drives his Ford, not 
to get somewhere, but to “see the damn’ thing go.” 
He doesn’t care a whoop about music or know what 
it is, but he buys jazz records to “hear ’em jazz.” 
He used to go to camp meeting, but that excitement 
is played out. Bryan’s intellectual antics inter- 
ested him for a while, but they no longer amuse. 
Now he takes up with Magnus. 

He grumbles because his work is hard. Consid- 
ering the kind of proposition he is, it’s no great 
wonder. If he would work his mind more he could 
work his muscles less and get on. But for that he 
is too uneasy. To work your mind you have to get 
quiet once in a while, and think; and once in a 
while you should read a book instead of listening 
with your mouth open to a professional statesman 
who is betting big money that he can “play” you 
for a “sucker.” 

The farmers have enough to complain of in all 
conscience, but who are the miscreants to blame 
for it? Banks and railroads, the farmers say; mid- 
dlemen and speculators, the political bunk artists 
say; they don’t think it worth while to be too pre- 
cise. President Harding was told the other day 
how little the farmer gets out of the price that the 
ultimate consumer pays for his victuals, and how 
much the banks and the railroads get. Accepting 
the analysis as accurate enough for practical pur- 
poses (which it probably is), the question obtrudes, 
what of it? Why does the farmer always inhibit 
his thinking propensities at this point? He always 
does, and this is another thing that ails him. 

The common sense inference would seem to be 
obvious. Since middlemen and speculators, rail- 
roads and banks, get three-quarters or more of all 
that the farmers produce, why don’t three-quarters 
or more of the farmers quit their farming and go 
into trade or finance? That would restore equilib- 
rium and trim the scandalous profits of the para- 
sites. If farming can’t be made to pay and middle- 
men are rolling in wealth, why not get into the 
wallow? There is a lack of enterprise or initiative 
somewhere. Somebody ought to start something. 
The sooner most of the farmers become bank presi- 
dents and railroad magnates the better it will be 
for everybody. 

What ails the American farmer, dirt or other? 
If the diagnosis here attempted is not right, some 
one else ought to try. In any case a shrewd guess 
can be made as to what ails agricultural America. 
We have too many farmers that sit on the land, and 
watch the cars roll by, or get in and roll. They are 
too good for their job, or too uneasy. What Amer- 
ica needs just now is two or three millions of real 
dirt farmers, who know what a dirt farmer is, and 
how to be one. 
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Recognition of the Soviet 


HE confusion of thought that prevails on the 

question of recognition of the Soviet govern- 
ment in Russia would be laughable were the matter 
not one of vital importance to the civilized world. 
This confusion arises from one of two things— 
either a failure to understand the unique and un- 
precedented character of that government or a 
deliberate ignoring of that character together with 
its consequences. Whether or not Russia’s debts 
shall be acknowledged, whether or not property 
rights of Americans in Russia shall be protected, 
whether or not the Soviet government is acquiesced 
in by the people of Russia, whether or not a min- 
ority is tyrannizing the majority, whether or not 
Russia has the wherewithal of trade—all these 
much-debated questions are of secondary import- 
ance in the light of one fundamental fact in the 
Soviet government itself, concerning which no one 
seems to have anything to say. Yet this fact is 
the heart of the matter. 

The Soviet government takes its stand upon the 
principles of Marxian Socialism, which it professes 
whole and entire. The essence of Marxian So- 
cialism is its philosophy of economic determinism. 
Marx’s chief contribution to Socialism—a contri- 
bution which, his followers proudly assert, for the 
first time established Socialism on a “scientific” 
basis—was his “materialistic conception of his- 
tory,” which he borrowed largely from Feuerbach. 
On this he grafted a sort of Hegelian dialectic and 
developed his Coéperative Commonwealth in ac- 
cordance therewith, through the machinery of the 
Class Struggle. The “materialistic conception of 
history” asserts that all the spiritual and intellec- 
tual life of man is the direct or indirect product 
and consequence of his material environment. The 
religion, the morals, the art, the literature, the poli- 
tics of mankind are primarily determined by mate- 
rial causes at a time and at a place. Religious, 
moral, artistic values have no existence of their 
own. There are no religious truths, no moral 
truths, no artistic truths which remain true for 
mankind as a whole. In Marxian Socialism there 
is no room for morals—and, of course, there is no 
room for religion. 

Never until now has there appeared upon the 
earth a government which professedly denied the 
moral law—certainly never has such a government 
sought a place at the council table with other gov- 
ernments. It is beside the point to talk about the 
hypocrisy of preaching one thing and practising 
another, of professing moral principles and acting 
immorally—as most of the so-called “civilized” 
governments have done from time immemorial. 
Even Germany acknowledged through her Chan- 
cellor that she had committed a wrong in the in- 
vasion of Belgium! To break the law is bad but 
to deny it is worse. The Soviet government flatly 
admits—boasts indeed—that it considers itself 
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“morally” bound in nothing. It does not even put 
itself at the pains of cloaking its principles in the 
most ingenuous of disguises. It puts the world at 
_ large upon notice that neither its word nor its bond 
is good any longer than is convenient, and on this 
basis it proposes to join the family of. “civilized” 
nations! 

No wonder that recognition of such a govern- 
ment presents a difficult problem to representa- 
tives of countries which still profess a certain 
amount of respect for the law of right and wrong! 


Desirable Immigration 


HE best proof that much of the criticism of 
T our present immigration restriction law has 

been unintelligent or mendacious is given by 
the new tide of immigration from Great Britain 
and other northwestern parts of Europe. The Com- 
missioner General of Immigration reports that it 
is “a revival of the old time immigration.” “We 
have not had,” he says, “this kind of arrivals in 
thirty years.” In the fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1922, the northwestern European coun- 
tries sent us only 46.4 per cent.’ of the quotas to 
which they were entitled. In the fiscal year 
which ended June 30 last they nearly doubled 
it. Immigration from the United Kingdom in- 
creased from 42,670 to 77,343; from Denmark, 
from 3,284 to 5,226; from France, from 4,343 
to 5,034; from the Netherlands, from 2,408 to 
3,607; from Norway, from 5,941 to 12,202; from 
Sweden, from 8,766 to 19,867; from Switzerland, 
from 3,723 to 3,752. A large proportion of this 
immigration, the Commissioner General says, was 
skilled labor. In the previous year, when the.ar- 
rivals from northwestern Europe were less than 
half of the number that could have been admitted, 
southern and eastern Europe and Asiatic Turkey 
sent us 95.3 per cent. of their quotas. The explana- 
tion of the increase of immigration from Great 
Britain by unemployment there’ accounts only for 
departure from an old home, and not for the choice 
of a new one. Australia and Canada would have 
welcomed them. 

It was contended by the late Francis A. Walker, 
than whom no American ever lived better qualified 
to have an opinion on such matters, that immigra- 
tion obeys a law analogous to Gresham’s law of 
money. Bad money drives out good money. Unde- 
sirable immigration keeps out good immigration. 
We do not say, because nobody should say, “bad” 
and “good” immigration, as we say “bad” and 
“good” money. There is no surer way to confuse 
the issue than to talk about good and bad, superior 
and inferior, races and nationals. Desirability and 
undesirability turn on many things besides good- 
ness and badness. In every country a majority of 
the inhabitants is of one stock or blend, and has 
characteristic habits, folk ways, and institutions. 
Immigrants that do not disintegrate this blend, or 
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these folk ways and institutions, but rejuvenate 
and strengthen them, are desirable. Those that do 
not, however good or admirable they may be in 
other respects, are undesirable. 

This is not to say that a population should be 
strictly homogeneous. A people that is too homo- 
geneous becomes stale and static. Some variates 
from type are needed, and America is probably 
fortunate in having a great variety of them, but 
collectively they must be a minority, if things are 
to go well. Unless there is a prevailing blood and 
a dominating likemindedness there will be either 
despotic control by a determined minority which 
knows what it wants and how to get it, or there 
will be something very like political and economic 
anarchy. 

This is the kernel of truth in the political philos- 
ophy of self-determination; it is the vital principle 
of nationality. The contention that if one race or 
people is as good as another the sooner all peoples 
and races amalgamate into a mongrel brotherhood 
the better it will be, is the mischievous fallacy of 
internationalism. A pan-democracy would be a 
pandemonium. England should remain English; 
France, Germany, and Italy, respectively, should 
continue to be French, German, and Italian. Japan, 
China, and India should be, respectively, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Indian. If the Jews ever succeed in 
creating a Jewish nation in Palestine or elsewhere 
it should be a Jewish nation. The mistakes of 
self-determination have been the mistakes of ex- 
cess. They have too often taken the form of zeal- 
otry and intolerance, which have found expression 
in policies of injustice and cruelty. Every nation 
should be hospitable to immigrants of all lands and 
races in minority numbers. It should not turn the 
house over to them to ruin by divided councils and 
confusion. 

Our immigration restriction law is sound in 
principle, but imperfect in detail. President Hard- 
ing spoke wisely when he said the other day that 
we cannot afford to alleviate a temporary shortage 
of labor by breaking down our institutions and de- 
stroying our social fabric. There is no need of it. 
If we keep out undesirable immigration we shall 
soon have an abundant immigration that is in every 
way desirable. What is more, we shall increase the 
birth-rate of those elements of our population 
which have been giving way before an alien influ- 
ence. It was another contention of General Walk- 
er’s that if we had never had any immigration in 
excess of a moderate inflow from northern Europe 
our population would have increased as rapidly by 
a high birth-rate of the older stocks as it has done 
through alien arrivals. Whether he was right or 
not in this contention has always been matter for 


serious doubt; but the facts to which John Corbin ~ 


has called attention in his book on “The Return of 
the Middle Class” will be regarded by many as 
strong evidence that General Walker was justified 
in his view. 
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_ Political Deflation in the Philippines 


By Charles Hodges 


Assistant Director, Division of Oriental Commerce and Politics, New York University 


idol — His Excellency, Manuel Quezon, President 
of the Senate now on strike. For Quezon is the 
silver-tongued leader of the: leaders among the gente 
illustrada—intellectuals representing nine per cent. of 
the population. Perhaps the thought which is most 


[vie key to the Philippine situation is a Filipino 


troubling this outstanding figure in the Manila junta 
that ran the Islands until Governor-General Wood ar- 
rived on the scene is the very same thought which 








The Ayuntamiento, Capitol of the Philippines 


makes the Filipino officials, the press, and the man in 
the street always refer to him as “President Quezon.” 

Circumstances were such that the clash was inevi- 
table sooner or later. A pretext was found in the Gov- 
ernor-General’s interference in the affairs of the City 
of Manila, to bring about the reinstatement of an 
American police official cleared by a Filipino judge of 
all charges. A hue and cry was raised over the “un- 
constitutional” exercise of executive powers by Wood; 
and the Filipino Council of State, together with the 
Cabinet of department heads, with the exception of the 
American Secretary of Education, began the walk-out 
of Filipino officials which is now making a clean sweep 


of the insular Government. Quezon leaped up in defense | 


of Filipino liberties. 

An observer in the Philippines toward the close of 
the Harrison epoch of “give the Filipinos what they 
want” must have been struck by the attitude of our 
insular wards. “Up to the passage of the Jones Bill,” 
Quezon explained to me in his Santa Anna villa at the 
end of a walled lane of reticent houses, “we had begun 
to doubt the promises of eventual independence. It 
seemed that they were just words to deceive us—that 
there never was any intention of giving us our liberty. 
Now all this has been changed.” Yet it was significant 
that even then, at the close of the Great War, Quezon, 
like other leaders, was not prepared to say that the 
Philippines should receive absolute independence. He 
_ Was wondering what the world would be like afterward 

—no one can tell.” One thing he was sure about: 
“Close relations with the United States in the future are 
inevitable, irrespective of political conditions.” 

Under Governor-General Harrison, who went out to 
Manila with the intention of reigning but not ruling, 





“Filipinization” of the Philippine government proceeded 
apace. The Jones Law, so Quezon said, was making for a 
type of “parliamentary government, something like the 
English.” There was nothing in the provisions of this 
Congressional act, he admitted, providing for anything 
as radical as cabinet responsibility to a native legisla- 
ture. This absorption of all authority by the Filipinos 
was only possible because Harrison “sympathized.” 
Right here is the crux of the situation in the Philip- 
pines today. Governor-General Wood does not “sym- 
pathize.” It is not that he is a soldier. Neither is it 
because he is a colonial administrator with the spectacle 
of a more or less successful independent Cuba to his 
credit. The reason is that General Wood, as a member 
of the Wood-Forbes mission, sent out by President 
Harding to get at the truth, believes firmly that the 
“Filipinized” Government of Quezon, Osmena, Roxas, 
and their associates failed to perform the miracle of 
standing alone overnight. 
One of the oldest American servants of democracy 
across the Pacific analyzed for me, in the period pre- 
ceding the Harding Administration, the dangers loom- 
ing even then. The first was the break-down of govern- 
mental efficiency,with the elimination of the American 
codperation which had made the old policy of gradually 
expanding Filipino activities so successful. ‘There are 
today,” he remarked, “plenty of men for the cheaper 
grades of the service. But Filipinization has gone too 








Native boys of the Visayas 


far. Filipino contro] over the purse means the elimina- 
tion of American supervision.” The second, he held, 
was “the inability of Filipinos to say ‘No’ to their 
friends”; until they learn this lesson, they cannot 
“acquire sound business judgment.” The third, this 
official, who had nothing personally at stake, maintained, 
grew out of these weaknesses. The Philippines needed 
much stronger economic foundations for independent 
life, but the Filipino government, itself lacking experi- 
ence in large business, “plunged the state into Philip- 
pine commerce and industry up to its ears.” 
Governor-General Wood has had those conditions 
definitely in mind in pursuing his policies of Philippine 
reconstruction. Opposition to him is prompted not by 
his failure to understand the problem, but by the fact. 
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Hemp, one of the Island staples 


that he knows far too much to be the convenient instru- 
ment of “cabinet government” which his predecessor 
was. General Wood, for instance, found that the Fil- 
ipinized public health service had deteriorated to the 
point where disease which had almost disappeared be- 
gan to be once more epidemic. He found that partisan 
political zeal manipulated the ballot-boxes with more 
than the usual freedom in modern democracies. He 
found the Philippine National Bank, upon whose sta- 
bility the prosperity of the Islands rests, over-extended, 
due to the financing of governmental flyers in industry 
ranging from sugar centrals to cement works. The 
gold exchange standard of the Philippines, a vital factor 
in the business development of the Islands, had broken 
down. The Government, with long lists of appropria- 
tions and short lists of income, was not a going concern. 

Little wonder that the rectification of these things 
would bring Governor-General Wood into disfavor 
among the Filipino leaders at the Capitol. That the 


Plaza McKinley should awaken with a start from the - 


seductive dream of “Filipinization” was inevitable. 
There is no question but that, to correct many such 
flagrant abuses, Harding’s viceroy has interfered with 
a far-reaching hand. It is equally certain that the 
vested political interests, headed by Quezon, and the 
economic beneficiaries of “the good old days” have com- 
bined to defend themselves. 

Now the problem for the American people is two-fold. 
First, there is a responsibility to the Filipino people, 
quite apart from the political junta that ran the Phil- 
ippines during the Harrison régime. We have a duty 
to perform in seeing to it that the inarticulate nine- 
tenths in the Islands are having their best interests 
conserved—whether it be under Governor-General Wood 
or “President” Quezon. Secondly, the American trus- 
teeship in the Philippines is accountable not only to the 
Filipinos, but to the world. There are, notwithstand- 
ing the Arms Conference and the Washington Treaties, 
grave reasons why this country is entitled to know 
beyond a doubt that the Philippines can stand alone. 
This is more than a question of political desires and 
aptitudes on the part of the Filipinos. It is a matter 
of dollars and cents—or, more accurately, pesos. Some- 
body must foot the bills; and experience under home 
rule does not show by any means that the Filipino politi- 
cian can do this. The new generation of Filipino busi- 
ness man remains to be heard from. 

Considerable light is thrown on the nature of the 
attack on General Wood by the statement of an adviser 
of the Filipinos controlling insular affairs in the Wilson- 
Harrison régime. “The Filipino cry for independence 
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is typical ot the Oriental bargaining instinct,” he ex- 
plained. “It is the devious approach which results from 
the Spanish colonia] heritage—the Filipinos ask a great 
deal more than the thing is worth in the hope that they 
can get something over and above the market value. 
It is the same with independence politics. The Filipino 
leaders do not want to cut loose from us but they seek 
the maximum freedom of action under the protection 
of the United States.” 
General Wood is being used as a means to ascertain 
precisely what President Harding’s attitude may be. 
He is a victim of Washington’s failure to settle the 
status of the Philippines as an American policy. The 
Filipino leaders want to know how far they can go in 
the preservation of the autonomy developed during the 
Great War; there seems to be current in Manila the 
feeling that their way would be easier and the latitude 
greater if the American Governor-General would form 
the habit of confining himself to the Malacanan Palace. 
He is in the way down on the Plaza McKinley. Indeed, 
Quezon lets the cat out of the bag when he asks through 
the independence commission for a Governor-General 
who is more sympathetic with Filipino aspirations. 


The Pear Trees Were in Bloom 


HE pear trees were in bloom, 
And we were young, 

And it was long ago. 

Do you remember 

How the world 

Was mad with song, 

Pierrot? 


So many Springs have come, 

So many fled, 

They call us old, I know. 

They see the trees 

Re-blossoming, 

But not our; hearts, 

Pierrot. HARRY LEE 
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Grievances and Revolution 
By Fabian Franklin 


parties’—such is the opening sentence of a 

leading article in The Nineteenth Century and 
After—“are showing distinct alarm at the growth of 
Communism in this country.” The article is entitled 
“What the Workers are Thinking”; the writer is Father 
J. B. McLaughlin, whose work in recent years has kept 
him “habitually in touch with laborers of many sorts” 
and has thus enabled him “to see at close quarters the 
trend of their thinking, and the causes of individual 
conversions to Communism.” He sets down his im- 
pressions on these points because he thinks that “the 
newspapers, for all their anxiety about the effects, yet 
do not know what causes are at work; or, if they do 
know, are determined that their readers shall not know.” 
And it is evidently his conviction that, unless these 
causes are removed, Communism may before long reach 
the dimensions of a serious menace to the existing order 
of society in Great Britain. 

The recent debate in the House of Commons on Mr. 
Philip Snowden’s resolution, favoring a gradual replace- 
ment of the capitalist system by a Socialist system, 
was permeated by this same idea of the removal of 
grievances as the only means of meeting the menace of 
Socialism. The resolution was, of course, defeated by 
an overwhelming majority. Before the close of the 
debate, however, Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, the Labor 
leader, declared that the remarkable thing was that not 
a single speaker had defended the capitalist system in 
its entirety. But since everybody who is not a fool 


6 a he political papers, and perhaps the political 


must know, and must be ready to admit, that the ex- . 


isting order is full of faults, it is somewhat difficult to 
see why the admission should be characterized as “re- 
markable”; unless, indeed, what Mr. Macdonald really 
desired was to convey the impression that the defenders 
of the existing order admitted not only that it is capable 
of improvement, but also that it is fundamentally 
unsound. 

A far more remarkable feature of the discussion and 
agitations arising out of the present unrest might 
profitably be pointed out. It was illustrated in the 
House of Commons debate; in the Nineteenth Century 
article it appears in many striking ways. While nearly 
everybody seems ready to grant that the one way to 
stop the drift toward Socialism or Communism is to 
remedy the grievances which are creating discontent, 
not a seul seems to think it worth while to point to 
any of the remedial measures that have already been 
adopted and been in operation. 
for example, gives us a portentous list of the injustices, 
some real and some imaginary, which are rankling in 
the minds of British workingmen; and he tells us that 
unless something is speedily done to placate them no 
one can say what dire things may happen. But not the 
faintest allusion does he make to any recognition on 
their part of what has already been done in that direc- 
tion. In the course of no great number of years, Eng- 
land has not only enacted employers’ liability and mini- 
mum-wage laws, but has established old-age pensions 
and unemployment insurance; and she has raised the 
taxation of the incomes and inheritances of the rich, 


Father McLaughlin, , 


and even of the moderately well-to-do, to a point that 
twenty years ago would have been regarded as fantastic. 
Now the point that I am making is not that these things 
are referred to as insufficient; it is that they are not 
referred to at all—that there is not the slightest recog- 
nition of any merit in their having been done. 


A single example, out of the many that might be 
pointed to in the Nineteenth Century article, may suf- 
fice for illustration. “One cause of bitterness,” says 
the writer, “is the belief that the burden of the war 
is unfairly distributed. That we should all be poorer 
through the war is understood. But that we should 
come home impoverished, and find a few men enriched, 
. how is that to be explained? Why should the 
war transfer the remnants of our property into a few 
pockets?” In a way, this is well enough; it is a griev- 
ance—even if an unavoidable one—that anybody should 
have been enriched by the war. But alongside the “few 
men enriched” thousands of the rich have been im- . 
poverished, and impoverished by the deliberate imposi- 
tion of staggering taxes; and although nothing is more 
notorious than the havoc which war taxation has made 
among the wealthy classes in England, there is not the 
faintest sign of recognition of it on the part of Father 
McLaughlin or of the workers for whom he speaks. 
The language is precisely that which would have been 
used had the burden of war taxation been placed on 
the masses, instead of having been placed, in a degree 
utterly unprecedented in history, upon the backs of the 
wealthy classes. 

That everything should be done that can be done to 
remove existing evils and hardships, all sensible per- 
sons will agree—subject to the single qualification that 
the remedy shall not be worse than the disease. But 
there is serious danger that this qualification may be 
lost sight of; and perhaps the greatest source of this 
danger is the delusive notion that the saving of the 
existing order is to be accomplished by the removal of 
this or that grievance over which there happens to be 
at the moment the most acute discontent. Let us by all 
means remove the grievance, if it be real and if there 
be any practicable means of removing it without doing 
harm that will outweigh the good; but let us do it 
because it ought to be done, and not because it is going 
to save the existing order. It is not going to save it; 
the moment it is accomplished, there will be the same 
agitation for something else, and what has already been 
done will be forgotten. If the existing order is to be 
saved, those who believe in its fundamental soundness 
must have the courage of their convictions. They 
should freely admit its imperfections, and be eager to 
accept any improvement that commends itself to sober 
judgment. But it is impossible to pass a sober judg- 
ment upon any proposal if one is under the influence 
either of a panic fear that revolution is impending, or 
of a trembling hope that a little mending here and 
patching there may stave off the revolution. The fear 
and the hope are alike unjustified by the facts; the 
only thing that the facts do justify is calm and sober 
effort to judge each proposed social or economic reform 
upon its specific merits and to act accordingly. 
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Who Was John Woolman? 


; By Janet Sanderson 


Bors 
HE had been scanning the names on Dr. Eliot’s 
S “Five-Foot Shelf.” 

With how many was she familiar? Plutarch’s 
Lives? Yes, they were of her school days. “Izaak 
Walton?” Had she not sat by the stream where he 
angled, and meditated with the holy George Herbert? 
And Dr. Johnson, that lover of roast beef and tea? She 
had seen the desk upon which he had written his 
Dictionary, and the mammoth tea-pot from which he 
had taken his tea. Yes, there was John Milton, the 
music-lover of Puritan days, and Benvenuto Cellini, 
that wild and wicked one who shows the vice and vio- 
lence as well as the beauty and art of the Middle Ages. 
Marcus Aurelius! How well she recalled the thrill 
when reading how he—the great Marcus Aurelius—was 
human enough to hate to crawl out from under the 
warm bed-clothes on a cold, frosty morning. Then there 
was that growling Carlyle. Yes, she had read his 
“Frederick the Great” and been in his Chelsea home. 

Into Cicero and Pliny she had dipped, and Edmund 
Burke, Thomas More, and Walter Raleigh were old 
friends, but Woolman, John Woolman? Who was John 
Woolman? She knew him not. Crowded hours at that 
time forbade a hunt in reference books, but she stored 
him away on Memory’s shelf till a convenient season 
for making his acquaintance. 

II 

It came about in this way. During a leisurely sum- 
mer in a small village, looking casually through the 
small blue paper-covered catalogue of the excellent 
though small public library, her eye caught the name 
of John Woolman. Here was her chance to make the 
acquaintance of one whom President Eliot had found 
worthy of placing on his book shelf. 

John Woolman was born in New Jersey in the year 
1720, of Quaker parents. He tells us he was early con- 
vinced in his own mind that true religion consisted in 
an inward life, ‘wherein the heart doth love and rev- 
erence God, the Creator, and learn to exercise true jus- 
tice and goodness not only toward men but also brute 
creatures; that as the mind is moved by an inward 
principle to love God as an invisible, incomprehensible 
being, so by the same principle it is moved to love Him 
in all His manifestations in the visible world.” And 
again he says, “I found no narrowness respecting sects 
and opinions but believed that sincere, upright-hearted 
people in every society who truly love God, were ac- 
cepted of Him.” It was according to this belief that 
he founded his life and principles. 

He believed slavery was a practice inconsistent with 
the Christian religion. He thought the Indians un- 
fairly treated. His interest in this race once led him 
on a journey full of hardships to the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna two hundred miles from Philadelphia. At 
this time France and England were in this country, and 
many of the Indian tribes under French influence were 
harassing the English frontiers, which caused him 
much trouble when he attempted to relieve the Indians. 
He tells us that his desire grew “to embrace every 
opportunity of becoming inwardly acquainted with 
the hardships and difficulties of my fellow creatures.” 





During a voyage of a mission to England’he writes, 
“My lodging in the steerage hath afforded me sundry 
opportunities of seeing, hearing, and feeling with re- 
spect to the life and spirit of many poor sailors.” No 
service was menial to this sweet soul by which he could 
help a fellow mortal. 

After attending meetings of ministers and elders in 
London, he journeyed north to York. But at the meet- 
ings he had contracted small-pox, which proved fatal 
to many at that time. When told of his danger he said, 
“All good cometh from the Lord whose power is the 
same and He can work as He sees best.” Later he said, 
“I believe my being here is in the wisdom of Christ; I 
know not as to life and death.” And this same day 
his gentle soul passed on to the realm reserved for such 
as he. His body was placed in a York churchyard. 
Such is the simple story of John Woolman. 

Ill 

And it came about again in this way. Musing by 
a column in York’s wonderful cathedral, with ancient 
monuments and brasses all about her, she remembered 
the name of John Woolman and the sweet, gentle life 
which came to a tragic end so many years ago in this 
same old town. She was moved to place a rose on his 
grave as a tribute to one of her worthy countrymen. 

Seeking the verger she said, “I am looking for the 
grave of one John Woolman—possibly it is among the 
many here.” A puzzled look passed over his face. “Wool- 
man,” he said. “John Woolman,” repeating the name 
slowly. “Who was John Woolman?” She told her story. 
“No, I know of no such name. Come tomorrow and I 
may be able to help you.” On the morrow he was nc 
wiser, but said, “Call at the house yonder, where lives 
an antiquarian—he can tell you about the man if any 
one can.” 

At the antiquarian’s door she told her story. A mys- 
tified look came over his face. “I know very well the 
history of York and the small-pox outbreak but never 
heard of John Woolman. Go to the newspaper office, 
where files are kept of nearly everything that ever hap- 
pened in York, and there you’ll find John Woolman.” 

Across the square, in a dingy old building, up musty- 
dusty stairs, she crept to the editorial sanctum, to meet 
a genial editor, who listened to her story. “An inter- 
esting story, quite so,” said he, and proceeded to un- 
earth several volumes of old files, where he found the 
account of the small-pox epidemic of 1772, which stated 
that those who died of it were buried in the ova] plot 
of ground fenced in, near where the railway station now 
stands. Many thanks to the genial editor. 

The next day found her at the spot. Rank grass and 
weeds had overgrown the few ancient stones, all en- 
closed by a high iron fence never opened to the public. 
Alas! no rose of remembrance for her worthy country- 
man—so sweet a soul even though so obscure! 

One other. day, while browsing in the city library, 
she was approached by the polite librarian. “Can I 
be of service to you, madam?” She spoke of the grue- 
some search for the small-pox epidemic of 1772 in 
which one of her countrymen died—one John Woolman. 

The polite, imperturbable librarian, resting his head 
on his hand, thoughtfully murmured, “Woolman—one 
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John Woolman.” Then a gleam of satisfaction passed 
over his face, seeing the chance to search among his 
treasures to excavate a hidden soul. Only those who 
know the joy of ferreting for an obscure fact—of fol- 
lowing a gleam—can appreciate the joy coming to his 
eye as he said, “I think, madam, we may be able to 
find him.” 

Reference books were consulted, he talked of the 
small-pox fluently; knew the graveyard by the station— 
it was never opened. Some who died may have been 
buried in other yards. “John Woolman—was he a dis- 
senter? A churchman—or covenanter, possibly?” “No, 
a simple Quaker who loved his fellowmen.” Then to the 
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Quaker biographies he turned—eagerly scanning book 
after book. At last with a triumphant smile he resur- 
rected all that was mortal of John Woolman, buried in 


the Friends’ Burial Ground just outside of York, “wait- 


ing for the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

A telephone message told her that the home of the 
living, and the graveyard of the dead, Quakers were 
opened only on Thursdays from two to five in the after- 
noon. 

Her visit was ending before that; but some day she 
will place a rose of remembrance on the grave of John 
Woolman, who was worthy a place among the World’s 
Worthies on President Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf. 


German Propaganda Still at It 


By Jonas Lippmann 


Formerly Editor of The Voice of Alsace-Lorraine 


France replaced the German flag in the restored 

provinces of Alsace-Lorraine. What is the situa- 
tion since 1918? Fifty years of German rule cannot 
be forgotten in such a short period. No one denies the 
fact that there are obstacles to overcome, difficulties to 
smooth over, problems to solve. 

Alsace-Lorraine is today composed of three depart- 
‘ments similar to what Americans call counties — the 
Department of the Lower Rhine, county seat Stras- 
bourg; the Department of the Upper Rhine, county seat 
Colmar; the Department of Moselle, county seat Metz. 
These three departments have organizations similar to 
those in France. Eighty-five per cent. of the popula- 
tion are Catholics, intensely devoted to the Church. The 
Concordat signed by Napoleon I still governs in Alsace 
the relations between Church and State, although 
France since 1905 has agreed to the separation of 
Church and State. The issue is delicate in the extreme 
but has so far been handled by official France with 
admirable tact. “We will respect your customs,” said 
Poincaré in the name of the French Republic, and 
France is keeping the promises made in the matter of 
religion, as well as in that of school education. These 
questions will be adjusted in proper time. Contrary 
to German expectations, the Alsatians remain true to 
France. 

To an impartial observer, the sudden interest German 
officialdom is taking in the future welfare of Alsatians 
is not a little suspicious. In his weekly publication, 


Pes years have elapsed since the Tricolor of 


Der Reichswart, Count Ernest zu Reventlow comments 


generously on the activities of the “Executive Com- 
mittee of the Republic of Alsace-Lorraine,” an organi- 
zation with headquarters at Baden-Baden (Germany). 

This self-appointed committee took upon itself to 
send appropriate literature to the Washington Confer- 
ence, to the Genoa Conference, to President Harding, 
to Secretary Hughes, and to all members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. 

Besides the “Mémoire,” which is printed in French, 
German, and English, an appeal for funds is made by 
the “Executive Committee of the Republic of Alsace- 


Lorraine,” supplemented with subscription blanks which 
are handled by a banking house in lower Broadway, 
New York. The blanks are printed in English and read 


as follows: 
170 Broadway, New York City. 
Executive Committee Republic, : 
Alsace-Lorraine. 
Secretary gnd Treasurer, H. Muth, 
Baden-Baden, Box 60, Germany. 
The undersigned is in sympathy with your aims and is 
ready to subscribe. ; 
Doll. 
for a fund to propagate the cause of Self-Govern- 
ment for Alsace and Lorraine in accordance with 
the aims of your Committee. 
Name 
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Cash subscriptions should be sent by registered mail. 

As will be seen, the headquarters of the Committee 
are in Germany, not in Alsace. It is not an Alsatian 
issue. It is, on the contrary, an undisguised German 
attempt to propagate the false information that Alsace: 
Lorraine desires to secede. The propaganda, thus spread 
throughout the United States, will be discounted by 
Americans, as it deserves to be. Incidentally, one must 
wonder why the Department of Justice permits the 
collection of funds in America which are to be used 
to foment rebellion against a former ally. 

Official Washington, of course, ignored the literature 
sent to President Harding and to his Cabinet while 
the Conference was in session, but the fact remains 
that, while France is blamed for her vigilance, a “seces- 
sionist” agitation directed against France is not dis- 
countenanced in America. That this sudden German love 
for Alsace is not disinterested, one may judge by the 
publication in “Mémoire” of the economical resources of 
the restored provinces: 


CVULHUE OF TRONS ood cio coc eae ee eceesns 21,133,676 tons 


Cataab Cl OAR sos 6.5 6s sb cscs ies ees 1,203,000 “ 
ON hg araksis a < bisa crnisinn mao ease Rade a oeles 4,000,000 “ 
EPR Gia ic. oo pean eon aly nie Basle Den een 80,000 “ 
Bare uiS aie ntig Sabha eeaes deereae oes 73,000 “ 
BEEING © 55.2): 0le wo sharalaatheuae- Rietes a eee ie 1,977 km. 


What is desired by the agitators is the sub-soil of 
Alsace, which is one of the richest, if not the richest, 
in the worid. 
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The Liberal League 


(Juestions Some Liberals Are Asking 
“We Want to Be Shown”’ 


members of the League are asking for more 

detailed information. “I find myself pecu- 
liarly attracted by the League’s principles,” writes 
a prominent citizen of New Mexico, “but before 
joining your ranks I wish to know just what your 
principles mean in practice.” From Wisconsin 
comes a letter that has the tang of Missouri: 
“There are great possibilities in the League. No 
doubt I shall be with you, but first I want to be 
shown!” Nothing more natural! Some of us find 
it delightfully easy to expound liberalism as an 
abstract proposition, and delight in the “high- 
brow” stuff which others abominate. But how 
many of us really think of liberalism in concrete 
terms? Do we dare to light the fires on our hum- 
ble hearthstones with the divine spark of liberal- 
ism? It is well that many “want to be shown.” It 
is well that the League should appeal to men and 
women who would match ideas with deeds. 


The Public School 

“The function of the State in education must be 
confined to the instruction for citizenship. The 
expenditure of public funds for educational pur- 
poses should be strictly limited to instruction in 
the Constitution of the United States and of that 
State in which the school is located.” 

This opinion was expressed with much vigor 
by a man whose judgment counts. 

In one of our Western States there was recently 
enacted a statute making attendance at a public 
school obligatory for every child up to a given 
age. 

Are not the two theories of public education 
mutually exclusive? Which of them represents 
the liberal view? Or is neither of them liberal? 

Now, widen or narrow the scope of the inquiry 
and ask yourself, for example: Are denomina- 
tional schools entitled to financial support from 
State or municipality? Should the school language 
in any public school be other than English? 

What is your opinion as a liberal? 


JH rae all parts of the country prospective 


Majority Rule 

Said an outstanding citizen, “I, for my part, am 
perfectly content to submit at all times to the will 
of the majority.” “I don’t believe it,” replied his 
friend, who was generally regarded as a conserva- 
tive. “You would object violently if a law were 
passed forbidding attendance at divine service in 
all but Catholic churches !”—“But such a law would 
be unconstitutional” was the quick retort.—‘De- 
cidedly! But supposing the proper majority chose 


to amend the Constitution accordingly, would you 
still be perfectly content to submit to the will of 
the majority?” 

The foregoing dialogue did actually take place 
and within the current year. It touched on one 
of the great problems of our day and generation. 

What is the liberal answer? 


Government Ownership and Control 

Last winter the American public suffered griev- 
ously because the operators and the operatives of 
our coal mines chose to have a falling out in the 
preceding summer. We are still paying the 
“freight,” and there are whisperings of another 
deal to mulct the dear public. 

For years our railways have been giving more 
or less unsatisfactory service. 

In both cases, to go no further afield, the rem- 
edy is sought in directly opposing measures. So- 
called radicals demand that the scope of govern- 
ment supervision and control be increased or that 
our natural resources and our public utilities be 
owned by the state, and operated by either gov- 
ernment officials or the workers themselves. On 
the other hand, so-called reactionaries insist on 
the reduction of government supervision and con- 
trol and the complete removal of the threat of gov- 
ernment ownership. 

What stand shall a liberal take? 


Sacrosanct Institutions 

Am I a radical if I condemn an institution that 
is constitutionally established by law? Am I a 
radical if I believe that the Constitution of the 
U. S. A. is not sacrosanct? Must I make of it a 
fetish? Am I not a true American patriot unless 
I regard all our established institutions as su- 
premely admirable and completely satisfactory? 
Or am I both liberal and patriotic if I presume to 
go behind established institutions to the great 
principles they were intended to realize and esteem 
constitutional principles more highly than consti- 
tutional policies? 

These are old, old questions. How shall a true 
liberal answer them? 


The People’s Representatives 

Writes a man of genuine liberal instincts, “The 
reason I don’t like your Liberal League a little bit 
is found in that article of its creed which declares 
against a representative in any representative body 
voting in compliance with the wishes of his con- 
stituents. If there is anything in representative 
government it should be subject to majority rule 
and this provision is rotten reactionary and would 
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put the country in the hands of the ultra-conser- 
vatives in short order.” 

Is he thinking straight as a liberal? Under our 
form of government, which is not the parliamen- 
tary form, just how does a Congressman or a legis- 
lator best represent his constituents? Moreover, 
when does he cease to represent a given constitu- 
ency or section, and begin to represent a whole 
State or the whole nation? If, in his honest judg- 
ment, the interests of his State or the nation con- 
flict with those of his constituency or with the 
wishes of his constituents, must he nevertheless 
disregard the former in favor of the latter? 

These questions are not academic. They are 
burning questions today, especially in our national 
legislative bodies. How shall a liberal answer 
them? 


International Justice 

America went to war as a champion of a great 
moral principle in international relations. Does 
this championship require of us something more 
than the negative results we achieved in the war, 
namely the crushing of that Power which seemed 
to us to threaten the principle of international jus- 
tice? Can a liberal be content with negative re- 
sults? Or should he strive for something positive? 

What is the answer of liberal Americans? 


Skepticism 

There was received at the office of the League, 
not many days ago, a letter whose writer is com- 
monly regarded as a typical liberal. He has ren- 
dered distinguished and unselfish service to the 
cause of genuine Americanism. The letter reads 
in part: “If what you have in mind could be done 
you would have achieved a real service. I confess 
I am very skeptical.” 

We have had several letters of similar import 
and have listened to more than one statement of 
the same tenor. It was reserved for Collier’s 
Weekly to express at length, in a full-page article, 
the same skepticism. After telling the story of 
Lord Falkland’s liberalism, Collier’s proceeds: 

The story of Falkland is highly commended to intend- 
ing founders of The Liberal League. These times are 
not so different from his. Our country is full of peo- 
ple with very positive ideas of deportment and expe- 
dient conduct and strong determination to force those 
ideas upon everyone else. That is a Puritan character- 
istic and it has virtues. Our Liberal League, 
no doubt, aims to save the fragments of life that Puri- 
tanism is intent upon rejecting. No doubt it will agree 
with Falkland that “when it is not necessary to change, 
it is necessary not to change.” What, then, is liberal- 
ism? It is letting the other fellow have his way and 
think his thoughts and exercise his powers of judgment 
and government just so long as he does not interfere 
too much with the exercise of the same rights and 
powers in other people. 

What, if anything, a liberal league will avail is a 
question. The liberal temper seems to be very indi- 
vidual. That it can be organized seems doubtful. When 
you organize things of that kind, the spirit is apt to 
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slip away. Only those things can survive in organiza- 
tion on which there can be agreement, and one can 
hardly imagine agreement, among a dozen modern men 
active and eminent in affairs, upon such ingredients of 
a liberal spirit as Falkland exemplified. 

Is it really true that liberals cannot be brought 
into effective co-operation? Is co-operation in the 
case of liberalism incredible? Does it require 
agreement on policies? Or is it not rather true 
that it requires, first and foremost, agreement on 
principles? Surely I can be a Republican and a 
liberal just as I can be a Democrat and a liberal. 
I can be an Easterner and a liberal as truly as a 
Westerner and a liberal. A Catholic or a Jew and 
yet a liberal as certainly as a Protestant and a lib- 
eral. A naturalized American and a liberal as sin- 
cerely as a native-born American and a liberal. 
An employer or a capitalist and a liberal quite as 
honestly as an employee or a workingman and a 
liberal. True liberalism should bring me, despite 
disagreement as to methods, into sympathetic 
touch with every other true liberal. In this sym- 
pathetic intercourse those measures which tend to 
advance the common weal are far more apt to be 
discovered than in that obstinate isolation in which 
liberal intentions all too often shrivel into illiberal 
objectives. 

We should like to hear from our doubting 
Thomases. We really should! They have some- 
thing to say that is stimulating and helpful. But 
if their liberalism is such that they distrust the 
contact with other liberals who are not exactly of 
their stripe have they the right to call themselves 
liberal ? 

To Our American Women 

An effort is about to be made to bring into the 
Council of the League the leaders of American 
womanhood. The League desires to interest the 
women of America in the cause of liberalism quite 
as much as the men of America. We need them 
as members of the League, and as members of its 
Council. “Recently we invited several hundred to 
join the National Council. The first reply to this 
invitation comes from Miss Ellen Glasgow and we 
publish her letter with peculiar pleasure: ‘ 

“IT am enclosing my acceptance of the very kind invi- 
tation to become one of the founders of The Liberal 
League. Unfortunately there is little that I can do, but 
the Declaration of Principles expresses so perfectly the 
ideas in which I believe, that it is impossible for me 
to decline the invitation. With every good wish for 
the success of this public-spirited movement. 


Very truly yours, 
ELLEN GLASGOW” 





LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP 
The annual fee for regular membership is 
$3.00; for sustaining membership $10.00. The 
fee for life membership is $100.00. Each mem- 
ber will receive The Independent. 
Please make checks payable to The Liberal 
League, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Domestic Affairs 


The President at Vancouver 

The President, having concluded his 
visit in Alaska, received a most hearty 
welcome on July 26 at Vancouver, the 
principal city of British Columbia. To 
a large, enthusiastic audience he said 
the usual thing, but phrased it happily: 

It is public will, not public force, that 
makes for enduring peace. And is it not 
a gratifying circumstance that it has fallen 
to the lot of us North Americans, living 
amicably for more than a century .under 
different flags, to present the most striking 
example yet produced of that basic fact? 
If only European countries would heed the 
lesson conveyed by Canada and the United 
States they would strike at the root of 
disagreements and in their own prosperity 
forget to inveigh constantly at ours. 

Not that we would reproach them for 
resentment or envy, which, after all, is but 
a manifestation of human nature. Rather 
should we sympathize with their seeming 
inability to break the shackles of age-long 
methods, and rejoice in our own relative 
freedom from the stultifying effect of Old 
World customs and practices. 

As The Independent goes to press, it 
is announced that on account of Mr. 
Harding’s illness—an .attack of pto- 
maine poisoning —the great dinner 
which was to have been given in his 
honor in San Francisco has been called 
off. It was expected that he would 
there answer the arguments of Senator 
Hiram Johnson against America’s en- 
tering the World Court. 


Senator Johnson Returns from Europe 

At a dinner given for him in New 
York on July 25, Senator Hiram John- 
son, who had just returned from a visit 
of a few months in Europe, paid his 
respects to European diplomats and 
their “mischievous” methods. Speak- 
ing specifically of the World Court, he 
said: 

It is an utterly futile agency for peace— 
it cannot and it will not prevent wars, and 
it does not pretend, either in its organiza- 
tion or in its operation, to do so. It has 
jurisdiction of nothing except what coun- 
tries may choose to submit to it, and the 
four great member nations—Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan—have specifically 
declined to submit to its compulsory juris- 
diction. 

In his argument he contended that 
the European Powers were interested 
in our joining the Court only insofar 
as that would be a first step to our en- 
trance into the League of Nations. In 
general, Senator Johnson maintained 
the old isolationist position that Amer- 
icans had enough serious problems to 
solve without taking part in European 
squabbles. 


The Minnesota Election 
In a special election held in Minne- 
sota on July 16 to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Senator Knute 
Nelson, Magnus Johnson, Farmer-La- 
borite, was chosen United States Sen- 
ator by a plurality of more than 90,000, 


Governor Preus being the Republican 
candidate. Such an upset to the Re- 
publican party in a State which in 1920 
gave Harding a plurality of 377,000 
over Cox has caused a panic among the 
leaders. Senator Moses, just back from 
a visit to the farm-belt, expressed the 
opinion that the agrarian revolt might 
spread to five other adjacent States; 
that a third national party would prob- 
ably arise; that even if the Republicans 
should elect a President, they might 


death. Every form of political opposition 
was ruthlessly exterminated. 

There followed. the deliberate destruc- 
tion of the economic life of the country. 
Attacks were made not only upon property 
in its so-called capitalistic form, but re- 
course was had also to the requisitioning 
of labor. All voluntary organizations of 
workers were brought to an end. To 
unionize or strike was followed by the 
severest penalties. When labor retaliated 
by passive resistance, workmen were im- 
pressed into a huge labor army. The prac- 
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Admiral Edward W. Eberle, who succeeds Admiral Robert E. Coontz as chief of naval 
operations, was sworn in at the Navy Department. In the photograph are Admiral 
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lose the Senate. Senator Moses sensi- 
bly concluded that special legislation, 
for which the farmers are clamoring, 
would not remedy the situation. But 
he was silent on the Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff, at whose door much of the 
blame is laid by the press for the farm- 
ers’ hard plight. “Shoes go up and 
wheat goes down. What we buy costs 
more and what we sell brings less,’’ is 
the hymn of hate they are singing in 
the Northwest. 


Secretary Hughes Remains Firm as to 
Russia 


Replying to a request by Samuel 
Gompers for his views concerning the 
American position toward Russia, Sec- 
retary Hughes, ina statement published 
in the press of July 23, left not the 
slightest doubt as to where he stood: 


The seizure of control by a minority in 
Russia came as a grievous disappointment 
to American democratic thought, which 
had enthusiastically acclaimed the end of 
the despotism of the Czars and the entrance 
of free Russia into the family of demo- 
cratic nations. Subsequently events were 
even more disturbing. The right of free 
speech and other civil liberties were denied. 
Even the advocacy of those rights which 
are usually considered to constitute the 
foundation of freedom was declared to be 
counter-revolutionary and punishable by 


T. Cuthbert, and Admiral E. W. Eberle 


tical effect of this program was to plunge 
Russia once more into medievalism. Polit- 
ically there was a ruthless despotism, and 
economically the situation was equally 
disastrous, 

Admitting that there has since been 
some relaxing of the tyranny thus de- 
scribed, Mr. Hughes insists that there 
can be no thought of recognizing the 
Soviet until the fundamental principles 
of international intercourse are. recog- 
nized, to wit, the protection of the per- 
sons and property of the citizens of 
one country lawfully pursuing their 
business in the territory of the other; 
the acknowledgment of just debts; and 
a decent regard for the governments of 
other countries. On this last point Mr. 
Hughes insists that 
there is conclusive evidence that those 
in control at Moscow have not given up 
their original purpose of destroying exist- 
ing governments wherever they can do so 
throughout the world. Their efforts in this 
direction have recently been lessened in 
intensity only by the reduction of cash 
resources at their disposal. 


The Philippine Cabinet Resigns 


A small incident has caused a big 
disturbance in the Philippines. When 
Gen. Leonard Wood, the Governor Gen- 
eral, reinstated Ray Conley, a Secret 
Service agent who had been cleared of 
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In Belfast recently the famous Twelfth was celebrated, it being the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne. 
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charges of bribery, without consulting 
the native authorities, the Filipino 
members of the Cabinet and of the 
Council of State promptly resigned 
(July 17), and an appeal has been 
made to President Harding. Manuel 
Quezon, who resigned from the presi- 
dency of the Senate as a protest, set 
forth the position of the Filipino lead- 
ers in the following statement given to 
the Associated Press: 

We welcome the present crisis because it 
will call the attention of Congress to the 
need of a definite status of government 
here. In the resignation of members of the 
Council of State and departmental secre- 
taries, there is no attack on the sovereign 
power of the United States, nor a challenge 
to the authority of its representative in 
the Philippine Islands. It is not even 
a protest against the Administration of 
President Harding, nor against Governor 
General Wood personally, but it is a 
protest against the encroachment by the 
Governor General on the constitutional 
rights already enjoyed by the Filipino 
people, against usurpation of power in 
direct violation of existing laws. 

In taking this stand peacefully, but 
firmly, we feel that we are only defending 
the principles of democracy and goed gov- 
ernment and the rights already granted the 
Filipino people by the people of the United 
States. 

It is clear that native leaders had 
been waiting, for a chance to precipitate 
a discussion of the Philippine policies 
advocated by President Harding’s Ad- 
ministration, stimulated by the very 
efficiency of General Wood. Until a 
full report of the episode has been 
made public, it is impossible to tell 
whether the Governor General has 
merely been lacking in tact or whether 
he has indeed tended to curb the liberty 
which the Filipinos fancied they had 
won under the previous Administration. 
As a matter of fact, General Wood 
found a deplorable situation awaiting 


him, graft in abundance, among other 
things. It had to be cleared up. His 
problem was to do it effectively while 
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at the same time not discouraging the 
natives in their just expectations of 
growing independence. 


Liquor Indictments 

A second annual statistical summary 
of the dispositions made of liquor 
cases in New York State has been 
given out by Orville S. Poland of gen- 
eral counsel for the League, from which 
it appears that in 1922 there were 
10,569 liquor indictments found or 
pending, about equally divided between 
the State and Federal courts. Of these 


7,323 were 1922 indictments and 3,246 
were pending on January 1, 1922. Of 
all these 1,101 were dismissed. The 
State courts had eighty-six acquittals 
and the Federal courts fifty. The num- 
ber of cases pending January 1, 1923, 
was 4,151, of which 1,576 were in the 
State courts. 

There were 3,044 convictions in the 
State courts with fines paid amounting 
to $329,916 and jail sentences imposed 
amounting to twenty-three years, three 
months and eleven days. The convic- 
tions in the Federal courts were 2,147, 
with $364,148 in fines and fourteen 
years, five months, and eleven days in 
jail sentences. Thus “hooch” vendors 
paid $694,059 in fines and went to jail 
for a combined term of nearly thirty- 
eight years. 

The State courts in the five boroughs 
of New York City had before them 
in 1922 1,821 liquor cases. Of these 
297 were dismissed, forty-seven were 
acquitted and 1,160 were convicted, the 
rest were pending on January 1. Fines 
in New York City amounted to $29,233 
and jail sentences to one year, one 
month, and twelve days. 

The percentage of cases acquitted in 
New York City is 3 per cent. The per- 
centage convicted is 77 per cent. The 
remaining 20 per cent. of cases dis- 
posed of were dismissed by the courts. 

The State over, 18 per cent. of the 
indictments were dismissed and only 2 
per cent. were acquitted, while 80 per 
cent. were convicted. In short the 
chance for an indicted bootlegger to 
get off free is but one in five, Mr. 
Poland remarks. 


An Equal Rights Amendment 
The National Woman’s Party, con- 
vening at Seneca Falls, N. Y., adopted 

on July 21 the following resolution: 
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Whereas, only one point in the equal 
rights programme of 1848, that of equal 
suffrage, has been completely attained ; 
and, whereas, the National Woman’s Party, 
as stated in its declaration of principles, 
is dedicated to the same equal rights pro- 
gramme as that adopted on this spot 
seventy-five years ago, be it 

Resolved, that in order to bring the 
complete equal rights ideal to the victory 
that was won for suffrage we undertake 
the following program: The securing of 
an amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution stating men and women shall have 
equal rights throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction. 

The resolution was adopted in con- 
nection with the celebration of the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the first 
equal-rights meeting in the United 
States, that held at Seneca Falls: in 
1848, and called by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Lucrecia Mott. 


Great Britain 


British Draft of Reply to German 
Memorandum 


N July 20 the British draft of the 
reply to the German memorandum 

of June 7 was dispatched, with a cover- 
ing explanation, to the Allied Govern- 
ments of France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Japan, and also to the United States. 
The text of the note has been kept’ 
strictly secret, but many a correspond- 
ent has attempted to specify its terms. 
All agree that it accepts in principle 
the German suggestion of an interna- 
tional commission to assess Germany’s 
capacity to pay and to determine the 
method of payment. All believe also 
that it contains a hint to Germany that, 
if she ceases passive resistance in the 
Ruhr, the French may be induced to 
modify the methods of their occupation. 


France 
Poincaré Submits Reply to Cabinet 


N July 24 Premier Poincaré sub- 
mitted to his Cabinet the draft of 
an answer to Mr. Baldwin’s proposal 
for a joint Allied reply to Germany’s 
note. It is expected that M. Poincaré 
will centre his attention on Germany’s 
passive resistance in the Ruhr and on 
guaranties. The suggestion was made 
that France tried hard to induce Bel- 
gium to furnish a reply identical with 
hers. 


Mexico 
Villa Slain 


RANCISCO VILLA, who since his 
surrender to De La Huerta three 
years ago had been living on a ranch 
as a great feudal lord, was assassinated 
from ambush early on the morning of 
July 20. It is believed that his death 
was brought about by kin of Francesco 
Herrera, 2 political and military leader 
whose father and three brothers had 
been executed by Villa. Thus Villa was 
the victim of the detestable means of 
which he himself was more than fond. 


The Near East 


Lausanne Makes Goad 
ATIENCE was finally rewarded 
when on July 24 the Near East 
Treaty was signed at Lausanne amid 
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scenes of great rejoicing. The Treaty 
bears the signatures of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Greece, Rumania, 
and Turkey. The Yugo-Slavs did not 
sign it, as they were not satisfied with 
the provisions for the apportionment of 
the Ottoman Department. The follow- 
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in Constantinople and has recovered 
western Thrace. Turkey is also invited 
to join the League of Nations. 
Discussion of the Turco-American 
Treaty is progressing. Ismet Pasha 
and Minister Grew, who several times 
saved the day at Lausanne, may be ex- 
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ing are some important features of the 
Treaty: 

Constantinople is restored to Turkey. 

All foreign troops will be withdrawn. 

Peace is reéstablished between Greece 
and Turkey. 

The Patriarch of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church will remain in Constanti- 
nople. 

Armenians are left with no more 
guaranties of safety than before, being 
obliged to seek refuge in Syria or 
Southern Russia. 

Greeks resident in Turkey will re- 
turn to Greece, and Turks resident in 
Greece will return to Turkey. This 
exchange of populations is sure to be 
attended by great hardships. 

Judicial capitulations, which Turkey 
regarded as humiliating to her new 
spirit of nationalism, are abolished, 
though foreign legal advisers may re- 
ceive complaints relating to.arrests and 
imprisonment of foreigners. 

While the American press in general 
is not overpleased with the terms of 
the Treaty, the New York Tribune finds 
comfort in the following points: the 
Ottoman Empire is dissolved and is re- 
placed by the Angora Republic; the 
Sultanate has been abolished; Turkey 
has been shorn of her non-Turkish 
provinces—Syria (including Pales- 
tine), Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and the 
Hedjaz and Yemen. Of the population 
before the World War nearly a third 
has been lost. More than half of the 
area has been torn away. The Angora 
Republic thus becomes a minor Euro- 
pean state. The Turk, however, is back 


pected to hammer out an agreement be- 
fore long. Americans, it seems, are 
asking for more judicial safeguards for 
their compatriots in Turkey than are 
accorded to other foreigners. The re- 
quest takes the form of seeking an ex- 
tension of the competence of the for- 
eign legal advisers, who have been 
substituted in the Lausanne Treaty for 
the system of capitulations. 


The Soviet 


Export of Wheat 

HE Soviet Government is consider- 

ately handing out advance informa- 
tion to the human race about its plan 
for managing an impending exporta- 
tion of Russian grain. “Our prices,” 
it says, 
will be based on the prices of American 
grain. We naturally would consider it 
desirable to come to some arrangement 
with the United States in this matter, but 
as our economic relations are still strained, 
it is feared that this will be impossible. 

The bulk of the grain exports will be 
from Black Sea ports, though some ship- 
ments will be made by the Baltic. Russia 
expects to sell chiefly to Germany and 
Scandinavia and possibly to England, and 
even France. Exports will remain a state 
monopoly through a limited company, in 
which various state organizations and also 
codperatives will participate. Twenty per 
cent. of the shares will be at first allotted 
to private capital, but the state will re- 
claim these, and plans to exclude private 
capital. It will, however, accept grain for 
export from private merchants on a com- 
mission basis. The prevailing price of 
wheat at Odessa is approximately 60 cents 
a bushel, but it is much higher at northern 
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points, where the new crop has not yet 
appeared. 

Along with gratitude and other val- 
uable considerations, Russia gives to 
America nineteen women, including a 
princess and a countess, all presum- 
ably comely and otherwise eligible, as 
wives of members of the American 
Relief Administration, which has now 
completed its work and will be coming 
home. . We are glad to be assured that 
all but one or two of these ladies are 
now safely out of Russia, but we shall 
not feel quite easy about them until 
we know what Henry Curran’s reac- 
tion to them is at Ellis Island. 


China 


Financially and Politically Bankrupt 


T is interesting to get from “high 
official circles in Washington” the 
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Many Provinces, including Honan, where 
General Wu Pei-fu has established his 
headquarters, are infested with bandits. 
The whole country is seething with unrest, 
and as if its internal condition were not 
serious enongh to require that every effort 
be concentrated on reorganization the ir- 
responsible elements, such as the students 
and professional politicians, are now en- 
gaged upon a deliberate campaign to renew 
the anti-Japanese boycott—a campaign 
that officials here say, if it succeeds, will 
embroil China with a neighboring power 
which, during the past twelve months, has 
given convincing proof of its friendly dis- 
position by the settlement of the Shantung 
question. 

Lastly, there is a parliament at Peking 
whose intermittent sessions are confined to 
obstruction of the Administration and op- 
position to every reasonable proposal for 
the adjustment of China’s foreign relations. 


The Peking Government is often 





called “the foreigners’ Government.” 


This shaft or armature weighing 205,000 pounds, or 102 tons, will be used by the 
Brooklyn Edison Company to develop 62,500 kilowatts, or 83,000 horse power, of 
electricity, which is power enough to light 1,300,000 of the household type of Mazda 
lamps. Despite its enormous weight, this armature will revolve twenty times per second. 
It is 35 feet long and more than 6 feet in diameter and is one of the largest ever 
made for this purpose. It is being manufactured at the General Electric plant 


statement that conditions are worse 
now in China than they have been at 
any time since the establishment of the 
Republic in 1912. It is probably true, 
although it is made in reply to inti- 
mations that the United States has 
been backward in codperating with 
other Powers to protect the lives and 
property of foreigners in China. A 
correspondent of the New York Times 
quotes this as the real reason why the 
United States rejected the suggestion 
of a naval demonstration off the Chi- 
nese coast, observing that such a ges- 
ture could have made no impression 
upon the private war lords safe in the 
interior, and he continues: 

Financially and politically, China ap- 
pears to be absolutely bankrupt. Treaties 
and other engagements are daily being 
violated by the provisional authorities, and 
the so-called Central Government is power- 
less in the face of their open defiance. 


A Number of Things 


jeer: H. ANDERSON, super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York State, was indict- 
ed on July 20 by the Grand Jury on 
three counts, charging him with the 
theft of $6,328.14 from the League and 
with forging the League’s books to hide 
the extortion of $4,400 from a former 
employee of the League. The Grand 
Jury also handed to Judge McIntyre in 
General Sessions a presentment calling 
for an immediate investigation by the 
State Legislature of the League’s ac- 
tivities since January 1, 1913. Mr. 
Anderson has not helped his case in the 
mind of the public by insisting that this 
is a frame-up. Respect for law is not 
inculeated by trying to discredit such 
an institution as the Grand Jury. Mr. 
Anderson will have his chance to tell 
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all he knows when he comes up for 
trial. 

Lieutenant Russell L. Maughan had 
to abandon his dawn-to-dusk flight 
across the continent when an oil leak 
compelled him to land at Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, at 5.08 p. m., mountain time, 
on July 19. Of the 2,570 miles from 
New York to San Francisco he had 
flown about 1,972 miles. 

The Yale-Harvard track team was 
defeated by a team representing Ox- 
ford and Cambridge by the score of 6% 
to 5% in a meet held in the great 
Wembley Stadium, London, on July 21. 
Only first places counted. The Ameri- 
cans were first in the 120-yard high 
hurdles, the shot-put, the quarter-mile 
and two-mile runs, and the pole vault. 
There was a tie in the high jump be- 
tween Gerould of Harvard and Dick- 
inson of Oxford, both of whom cleared 
the bar at 5 feet 9 inches. 

On July 22 Belleau Wood was dedi- 
cated to the memory of the Americans 
who died there. The French flag, at 
Marshal Foch’s command, was hauled 
down to the call of French bugles and 
the “Marseillaise” played by the ma- 
rine band of the United States steam- 
ship “Pittsburgh,” and the American 
flag was run up to the strains of “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” Marshal Foch 
described Belleau Wood as the scene of 
the turning-point of the war. 


The Death of Louis Calvert 

Louis Calvert, who died of cerebral 
hemorrhage July 18 at the age of sixty- 
three was a dramatic artist and pro- 
ducer who had a discriminating taste 
and high ideals. With John Corbin 
he tried out the unsuccessful New 
Theatre experiment in 1910. He was 
born in Manchester, England, the son 
of Charles Calvert, an excellent actor 
and producer. Among his more inti- 
mate theatrical associates had been Sir 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, Sir 
Herbert Tree and Sir Martin Harvey. 
Bernard Shaw had interested him in 
various plays. He was a permanent 
member of Grace George’s repertory 
company at the Playhouse, and last 
year appeared with the Theatre Guild 
in “He Who Gets Slapped.” 

John Corbin says of him: 

By inheritance he was a Shakespearean 
actor and producer of the old school. Both 
his father and his mother shone in the 
days of the old stock companies. His first 
love in the theatre was the classic drama, 
and until his death his great ambition was 
to produce Shakespeare in the manner 
which he had made peculiarly his own. 

But though steeped in our classical spirit 
and tradition he had the distinction, almost 
unique in his profession, of embodying the 
very best qualities of the modern school. 

* * * 

The deaths in the British Empire in 
proportion to that country’s population 
were fewer during 1922 than ever be- 
fore. The mortality rate per thou- 
sand for the year, according to The 
Mation’s Health, which has just issued 
its report, stands as 12.1 for males and 
11.3 for females. The statement also 
remarks a sharp drop in the number 
of deaths from tuberculosis, bronchitis, 
and pneumonia, and a slight increase 
in cancer fatalities. 
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Seneca Falls and Women’s Rights 


HE celebration at Seneca Falls, 
New York, of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Women’s Rights 
Convention held there in 1848, calls at- 
tention anew to the recently published 
and suggestive “Life of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton,” * especially as the subject of 
this biography was the promoter of the 
gathering which met not only in her 
home town but almost in her very 
house, the social headquarters of the 
delegates, situated on the outskirts of 
what was then little more than a cen- 
tral New York village. These two vol- 
umes and the papers on which they are 
based, which have just been deposited 
in the library of the State University 
of New Jersey, not only contain many 
references to the Seneca Falls meeting 
but are full of instruction at the pres- 
ent hour, as they throw light into many 
dark corners of some of the problems 
which perplex us today. 

Temperance, in those days the milder 
term for prohibition; birth control, then 
given the gentler name of motherhood; 
marriage and divorce, approached at 
that time with hesitation and even awe;' 
co-education, scarcely born at that 
date; sectarianism, more solidly in- 
trenched than today; socialism, pre- 
senting itself under varied forms; and 
the first steps in several other move- 
ments now in the adult age and the 
centre of threatening conflicts, all come 
upon the scene and are treated in a 
free and independent spirit, appearing 
sometimes in a more or less disguised 
shape, as we look back at them today, 
in the Bill of Rights drawn up in 1848 
and presented by this handful of agi- 
tators, who met at that humble Protest- 
ant chapel, still standing on one of the 
side streets of Seneca Falls. 

Thrust unexpectedly—Mrs. Stanton 
was the marplot—into the foreground 
among these demands was “the elective 
franchise,” the more decorative name 
then given to our present more work-a- 
day term, “the vote,” though in the call 
for the convention as printed in the vil- 
lage semi-weekly, the Courrier, the sub- 
jects to be considered were “the social, 
civil, and religious condition and rights 
of women,” no mention being made of 
their political rights. But in the “Dec- 
laration of Sentiments,” which was pre- 
pared in private under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Stanton, and was not to be 
made public until the delegates were 
assembled, this “grief” was put first; 
and in the series of resolutions, also to 
be made public only when the chapel 
was filled, and similarly the particular 
work of Mrs. Stanton (a letter of the 
time is signed by her: “Author of the 
Ninth Resolution”) was this one: “Re- 
solved, That it is the duty of the women 
of this country to secure to themselves 
their sacred right to the elective fran- 
chise”—the first formal and public de- 
mand made in the United States for 
suffrage for women. 





*Elizabeth Cady Stanton. As Revealed in her 
Letters, Diary, and Reminiscences. Edited by 
Theodore Stanton and Harriot Stanton Blatch. 
New York: Harper and Bros. 





By Theodore Stanton 





ae 
Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton 


The convention created considerable 
stir in the press, which as a general 
rule covered it with ridicule. The lit- 
tle scrap-book kept by Mrs. Stanton at 
that moment — it can be found, faded 
and quaint, in the New Jersey Univer- 
sity Library—fully records this hilar- 
ity, which sometimes even borders on 
anger. Thus, a Buffalo paper pro- 
nounces the whole proceeding “revolu- 
tionary,” a word familiar to our ears 
today. A Syracuse editor simply finds 
“the movement excessively silly.” The 
New York Herald, then owned by the 
elder Bennett, opens an editorial, abu- 
sive in some parts, with this sentence: 
“This is the age of revolutions,” the 
reference being also to the upheavals 
then under way in various parts of 
Europe. The Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, Telegraph heads its leaderette: 
“Insurrection Among the Women,” 
while an Albany organ considers 
“women out of their latitude.” To the 
Auburn Daily Advertiser, the affair 
points towards “the reign of ' petti- 
coats.” One of the fashionable “ladies’ 
papers” of the day sees the whole thing 
“so ridiculous” that its editor declares 
with mistaken confidence: “We don’t 
believe they will hold another conven- 
tion in a hurry’; and the staid old 
Public Ledger winds up a long editorial 
with this equally wrong prognostica- 
tion: “The ladies of Philadelphia, under 
the influence of the most serious ‘sober 
second thoughts,’ are resolved to main- 
tain their rights as wives, belles, -vir- 
gins, and mothers, and not as women.” 
Reports of the Seneca Falls “rebellion” 
spread even to Europe, and the keen- 
eyed London Punch also had its fling 
at “the squaws of the Five Nations.” 

It is grievous that, when the women 
of the world, after so long a struggle, 
have finally secured their political 


rights, the system of government based 
thereon should have so fallen into dis- 
repute; but they may find some comfort 
in the fact that several of “the social, 
civil, and religious conditions and 
rights of women” on the Seneca Falls 
programme have, since then, been 
modified in their favor or wholly se- 
cured. For instance, it can no longer 
be said, to quote the Declaration of 
Sentiments, that “as a teacher of the- 
ology, medicine, or law, she is not 
known”; that she is denied “the facili- 
ties for obtaining a thorough education 
—all colleges being closed against her”; 
that she is “compelled to submit to laws 
in the formation of which she has had 
no voice”; that man “has taken from 
her all right in property, even to the 
wages she earns”; that “in the cove- 
nant of marriage she is compelled to 
promise obedience to her husband”; 
that man “has so framed laws of di- 
vorce as to be wholly unjust and re- 
gardless of the happiness of woman, 
the law in allcases going upon the false 
supposition of the supremacy of man 
and giving all power into his hands”; 
and still other matters where progress 
can be reported since 1848. 

Likewise in the resolutions discussed 
and voted at Seneca Falls we find com- 
plaints which are now more or less 
groundless. Thus, we would not say 
that today any “indelicacy and impro- 
priety is brought against woman when 
she addresses a public audience,” or 
that men have “a monopoly in the pul- 
pit,” or scarcely that woman has not 
“an equal participation with man in 
the various trades, professions, and 
commerce.” 

In the newspaper reports of the re- 
cent Seneca Falls celebration, Susan B. 
Anthony’s name has appeared more 
frequently than that of any other of 
the pioneers of Women’s Rights; and 
yet, curiously enough, Miss Anthony 
took no part in the 1848 meeting nor in 
the adjourned gathering which followed 
two weeks later at the neighboring city 
of Rochester, her home town. It may 
surprise not a few of the younger suf- 
fragists to be told that “in the begin- 
ning”—we are quoting Mrs. Stanton’s 
Autobiography—“Miss Anthony was 
startled to hear that women had actu- 
ally met in convention,” and “was rather 
inclined to deride its principles,” as she 
used to say herself. It was not until 
1858, after a half-dozen State or na- 
tional women’s rights conventions had 
been held, that Miss Anthony made her 
début in. the movement, and even then 
she came as a temperance delegate, 
teetotalism being her favorite reform 
at this time. But when she did come 
in, it can be truly said she made up for 
lost time. 

Another myth concerning Miss An- 
thony and woman suffrage may also be 
disposed of here, viz., that she was the 
author of the Nineteenth Amendment, 
“the Susan B. Anthony amendment,” a 
phrase invented after her death by 
young devotees, who were inspired 
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by her to help realize the reform. 
There is in fact not the slightest 
ground for the assertion that Miss An- 
thony initiated this movement, nor did 
she herself ever make any such claim. 
If official sponsors for the act were to 
be named, they would be the late 
George W. Julian, the veteran Indiana 
Congressman, who espoused the cause 
of woman suffrage as early as 1847, 
and who on March 15, 1869, moved in 
the House of Representatives a consti- 
tutional amendment conferring the 
right to vote on women, and the late 
Senator Aaron A. Sargent, of Califor- 
nia, who twice did the same thing in 
the Senate—in March, 1874, and again 
in January, 1878, the wording of the 
resolution on this second occasion being 
precisely that of the Nineteenth 
Amendment as it stands today, the 
form in which it was introduced year 
after year and in which it finally passed 
Congress in 1919. In fact, when: this 
second action was accomplished, at the 
moment of the tenth annual Washing- 
ton woman suffrage convention, Miss 
Anthony was not even present at the 
Federal Capital. 


A French Comedy of the 
Eighteenth Century 


Figaro: The Life of Beaumarchais. By 
John Rivers. New York: BH. P. Dutton 
and Company. $6.00. 


OMANTIC historians and “histor- 
ical” romancers have perpetuated 

a melodramatic conception of the 
French aristocracy of the eighteenth 
century. The nobility was not so ex- 
clusive a caste as we have popularly 
been led to believe. Titles could be 
bought, and brevets of nobility—some 
of them at bargain rates. Pierre Au- 
gustin Caron, son of a watchmaker, 
who had transferred his skill in that 
highly intricate craft into the realms 
of shady finance and court intrigue, 
was thus able, at the age of twenty- 
nine, for the sum of 85,000 livres, to 
lift himself from the lower orders into 
the realm of the petty aristocracy. His 
entrance into that brilliant atmosphere 
was opposed by those who had elevated 
themselves in the same mercenary 
fashion: sons of wigmakers, Jewish 
second-hand jewelry dealers, and others 
who masked their lowly origins under 
high-sounding titles. Caron, whose tal- 
ent for intrigue amounted to genius, 
remained always, like Mr. Salteena, 
“not quite a gentleman.” Parvenu and 
arriviste as he undeniably was, the cre- 
ator of the immortal Figaro was, how- 
ever, never deceived by the pretensions 
of the nobility. His attitude was the 
very antithesis of that of Saint-Simon, 
whose obsession for nobility amounted 
to mania. Beaumarchais never forgot 
his lowly origin. He borrowed the 
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Public Expenditures 


N the fiscal year which ended June 

30 the Federal Government expended 
$3,697,478,020.26, chargeable against 
ordinary receipts. Payments to veter- 
ans, or on account of them, amounted 
to $461,719,000. The War Department 
got away with $392,733,000; the In- 
terior Department with $354,623,000; 
the Navy Department with $333,201,- 
000; the White House with $349,380; 
and the Post Office Department with 
$146,942, a very decent record of re- 
duction from its $3,384,000 item for 
the year ending June 30, 1922. Public 
debt expenditures amounted to $7,963,- 
798,180.17, of which $402,850,000 was 
for debt retirement. 

So astonishing an occurrence as red- 
tape cutting on a big scale by a gov- 
ernmental department should not go 
unheralded. E. C. Finney, Acting Sec- 
retary of the Interior, has waived the 
execution of 200,000 vouchers a year, 
more or less, preliminary to the issu- 
ing of pension checks. His bulletin on 
the subject says: 

In the future vouchers will only be re- 


Book Reviews 


name of Beaumarchais from the first 
of his three wives; he was gracious 
enough to lend it to one of his wives. 
His nobility, he wrote in one of his 
mémoires, was his very own, stamped 
with the great seal in yellow wax on 
genuine parchment—“it does not, like 
that of many people, rest on tradition 
and uncertainty.” “Nobody can dis- 
pute this title,” he added; “I have the 
receipt for it.” 

Such is the authentic voice of Figaro. 
Mr. Rivers is right in naming his new 
biography of Beaumarchais “Figaro,” 
for Beaumarchais is always Figaro, 
just as Figaro is always Beaumar- 
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quired, as a rule, in case when the pension 
is to be paid to some person other than the 
pensioner. The experience of the Pension 
Bureau for many years past has clearly 
shown that in all other cases of pension 
payments vouchers for the protection of 
the interests of the Government are not 
necessary. Since the monthly payment of 
pensions became effective, much complaint 
has resulted from the necessity of monthly 
execution of vouchers, the cost of which 
in many cases for the year consumed a sum 
equal to a full month’s pension. Many of 
the complaints were from widowed pen- 
sioners with minor children who had to 
execute vouchers before receiving their pen- 
sions. They had to leave their homes and 
children, and in some cases, travel con- 
siderable distance, at the same time taking 
two witnesses with them who were likewise 
inconvenienced. In addition no inconsider- 
able sum will be saved the Government by 
eliminating the expense of printing, han- 
dling, and verifying vouchers, this saving 
being effected not only in the Pension 
Bureau but in the Post Office Department 
and the General Accounting Office, which 
had to handle these 200,000 vouchers each 
year. 

But what is to become of the tax- 
eaters who got their bread and prunes 
by making out all those vouchers? 


chais. No man ever more completely 
dramatized his own mind, his own 
spirit, than did this master of intrigue 
in “The Barber of Seville” and “The 
Marriage of Figaro.” 

The earlier comedy may be a better 
piece of playwriting, but when com- 
pared with “The Marriage,” which was 
performed for the first time exactly 
one hundred and thirty-nine years ago, 
as these words are being written, it 
dwindles into insignificance. In this 
comedy, as Mr. Strachey has pointed 
out, one may hear, far off but distinct, 
the snap and flash of the guillotine. It 
required six years to get this comedy 
performed—more wit was expended to 
get it on the stage than on paper. Mas- 
ter of self-advertisement and press 
agentry, Beaumarchais succeeded in 
inflaming the curiosity of the very class 
this comedy indicted. Competition for 
places was the greatest ever known at 
the Comédie Francaise. Lords and 
ladies stormed the doors; several peo- 
ple, it is said, were crushed to death. 
Marquises and society leaders spent 
the day in the loges of the actresses, 
dining with the players to make sure 
of their places. The performance 
started at half-past five in the after- 
noon; the final curtain descended at 
ten. This was the longest theatrical 
representation then on record. Its tri- 
umph was overwhelming. Yet so de- 
monic was the skill of this ex-watch- 
maker that the lords and ladies, bril- 
liant in their satins and diamonds, 
failed to see the vengeful malice hid- 
den behind this dainty mask of frivol- 
ity, gaiety, and idleness. They had 
flocked to see a former barber turned 
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valet, who brazenly ridiculed and 
scoffed at a member of their own order 
in the person of the Count Almaviva, 
an insolent valet who dared to dispute 
his wife with his master. 

“Little people fear little books” was 
one of the lines Beaumarchais had put 
in the mouth of Figaro, perhaps to di- 
vert suspicion from the dynamite con- 
cealed in this first of modern bedroom 
farces. “In this fairyland,” as Mr. 
Strachey has written in his invaluable 
“Landmarks in French Literature,” 
“one being alone has reality—Figaro, 
the restless, fiendishly clever, nonde- 
script valet, destined to no one knows 
what, but gradually emerging a strong 
and sinister profile jamong the laugh- 
ter and the flowers.” 

As a youth Beaumarchais had con- 
structed the smallest watch then in ex- 
istence. He now devoted six years to pol- 
ishing epigrams, sharpening allusions, 
or cutting them in this comedy. Per- 
haps as little as his first audience 
could he have been conscious of the 
floodgates of revolution he was unlock- 
ing. French literature of the eight- 
eenth century was predominantly, 
fatally, perhaps, a great fecundating 
influence. Practically every liberal 
writer aided in the creation of the 
revolution, which destroyed the very 
society which had been so generously 

hospitable to these new ideas. But no 
serious effort had been made to use the 
theatre as a vehicle for the vulgariza- 
tion of these ideas, which were destined 
to destroy the old régime. Of Mari- 
vaux, the foremost writer of the pe- 
riod, Voltaire declared that he sought 
to weigh nothings in scales of gossa- 
mer. LeSage, Regnard, Sedaine, and 
Marivaux were all better craftsmen 
than Beaumarchais, who was first of 
all a schemer, secret agent, adventurer, 
lawyer, pamphleteer, and perhaps last 
a playwright. He was not quite as 
verbose as George Bernard Shaw; but, 
like our contemporary, utterly devoid 
of reverence and humility, and (in his 
comedies, at any rate) so lacking in 
emotion that he might be suspected of 
heartlessness. Yet Figaro lives on to- 
day, while other comedies of that pe- 
riod are practically forgotten. In thus 
dramatizing himself, in his ability to 
embody in a dramatic personage not 
some more or less carefully observed 
character, but his own self, a spirit 
developed and ripened by rich experi- 
ences and adventures, Beaumarchais 
endowed Figaro, as Mr. Rivers informs 
us, with an indestructible vitality, and 
exhausted the possibilities of the type. 

. “In imaginative literature this 
faculty for creating vital characters 
and putting into their mouths memor- 
able observations about life is ; 
the one unmistakable sign of quality; 
and judged by this standard Beaumar- 
chais is inferior only to the greatest. 
For having once made the acquaint- 
ance of Figaro, we are as little likely 
to forget him as we are Falstaff or 
Tartuffe, Don Quixote or Gil Blas, Sam 
Weiler or the Abbé Coignard. The 
creation of this comic giant, in fact, 
must ever remain the chief claim of 
Beaumarchais to immortality.” 

ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 
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Two Chronicles of 


Experience 

THE LONE WINTER. By Anne Bosworth 
Greene. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 

THE FEET OF THE MESSENGER. By Yehoash 
(Solomon Bloomgarten). Translated 
from the Yiddish by Isaac Goldberg. 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Society of America. 


Fee readers who at the moment may 
have had enough, or a little too 
much, of the familiar artifices of the 
novel, here are two informal and spir- 
ited stories, or chronicles, of personal 
experience. “The Lone Winter” takes 
the diary form. It is a running ac- 
count of a clever and sensitive woman’s 
winter alone on a Vermont farm. She 
is a writer and also a breeder of Shet- 
land ponies; in which capacity she is 
the more professional it would be hard 
to judge on the evidence of this book. 
Apparently the ponies have it; though 
the diarist at least once speaks of 
farming (or rather her income from 
it) as a by-product. Anyhow —and 
this is a tribute to the book—we read- 
ers find ourselves indulgent of the 
author’s authorship—of her literary 
manner (somewhat fluctuating) —be- 
cause it does achieve a vivid self- 
portrait, alone against a _veracious 
background of New England farm life. 

Note, however, that this is not farm 
life as we know it in the fiction of 
Mary E. Wilkins or Alice Brown. The 
rural Yankee, the “native” whose habi- 
tat is in the neighborhood of Acushnet, 
remains a vague figure outside the 
boundaries of our pony-farm. He is 
now and then to be called in, or bor- 
rowed from, in emergency. He is rec- 
ognized as a kindly if critical presence 
within reach. But as a person or a 
type he is as little stressed as possible. 
Our business is very strictly the busi- 
ness of a lone city woman dreeing her 
weird on a Vermont farm through a 
long and sufficiently “hard” winter. 
She chooses to do her strenuous win- 
tering without help; and therefore, be- 
sides her house chores, she must feed 
and water and clean and at times pur- 
sue and round up some fifteen Shetland 
ponies, a few horses, and a cow. For 
house companions and guardians she 
has a collie and a bob-tailed cat. The 
natives think she is a bit cracked, and 
on the whole we rather agree with 
them. But we are glad of it; for if 
she had been safe and sane like the 
rest of us, there would have been no 
story. 

Imagine a feminine and _lively- 
minded Thoreau, with a real love of 
“nature,” as we used to say—that is, 
of birds and landscape, wild weather 
and wild flowers: but with a more inti- 
mate devotion for the creatures to 
whom she stands as master and pro- 
tector. Her tiny ponies seem to sat- 
isfy at once her love for horses and 
her love for babies. She loves them 
for their antics and their naughtiness 
as much as for their virtues and affec- 
tion. Thev are always breaking out 
of farmyard or pasture and doing their 
best to devastate the countryside. Once 
their mistress comes home late at night 
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from a rare neighborly visit, with the 
temperature at twelve below zero, to 
find her flock escaped and to be sought 
for somewhere out in the frozen woods. 
Luckily it is during the holidays of 
“Babs,” her college girl, and _ the 
“Missis” has her creatures safe and 
warm by midnight. . . . This kind 
of book stands or falls by its manner 
and atmosphere rather than by its 
matter. Perhaps its quality may best 
be suggested by saying that it is writ- 
ten in a sort of “Contributor’s Club” 
style, with a tiny bit of self-conscious- 
ness in its free-and-easy confidences, 
and sheer sprightliness not always 
avoided. In the main it is very read- 
able and likable —taken, as all such 
literature should be, in moderate doses. 
Nobody who has ever done farm chores 
can fail to appreciate the deftness and 
humor with which this chronicler has 
caught and recorded the inwardness of 
the woodpile, and the fencing problem, 
and the everlasting milk pail. 

And beyond the farmyard are the 
mountains and wood roads, where also 
the Missis and her mare Polly and her 
dog Goliath, are at home: “Polly and I 
stayed but a short time and rode home 
by moonlight, a thing to marvel at on 
the snowy mountains. The sky was 
filled with puffy clouds, among which 
the moon sailed, making rainbow colors 
and throwing a flying light on silvered 
hills or darkened valleys. The wind 
had fallen. Shadow-branches were 
thick on the road. Once, in the woods, 
an owl screamed. Polly stopped and 
raised her head at that; even Goliath, 
pausing beside us, lifted one fore foot, 
sniffed the night air, and shivered. 
5 Our house, with its moon-lit 
roofs, looked sweeter than ever; in my 
mind I lighted one or two of its win- 
dows. The evening star should have 
been in its notch above the woods, but 
we were too late for that; the whole 
blue sky was flashing with bold silver 
stars. . . . Inside the barn, dusk 
and moonlight mingled so romantically 
that I unsaddled without a lantern. 
It is fun to do that. You touch some- 
thing warm and wonder, ‘Is that your 
ear. Pip?’” 

The grateful truth i is that our author- 
farmer is a confirmed sentimentalist. 
The feeling of farm-life is deep in her 
nature. Nothing is too hard for the 
reward: “It is so easy to have a cow. 
Much easier than not! . . . And 
so charming. My Cressy is as amus- 
ing as a subscription to ‘Life.’ Besides, 
she is my friend. A friend isn’t a care. 
Ponies, too. I admit that at times they 
have kept one rather on a string; but 
what earned adjunct to an income is 
there that doesn’t? No mat- 
ter how exasperatedly one starts out, 
one returns rewarded, whether it is 
from a trip to the barn on a stormy 
evening, when your lantern makes a 

golden richness in the brown shadows, 
and everything smells of hay and milk- 
iness, and the beasts are so sleepily 
pleased to see you that thev quite melt 
your heart; or from a dash through a 
star-lit barnyard. on some anxiety or 
other, with a freezing wind blowing, 
hut with Venus and a young moon vut- 
ting your eye out over the top of the 
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wall; or from a fagging jaunt in a 
twilight rain after escaped ponies, 
when the graying mountain world 
grows beautiful beyond any dream, and 
one pushes the soaked hat-brim from 
one’s eyes, and thanks a kind heaven 
for sending, one out to see it.” 

“The Feet of the Messenger” is an 
informal chronicle from the Yiddish 
of “Yehoash” (Solomon Bloomgarten). 
The author is a prominent writer and 
editor of Yiddish publications in 
America. This is an account of his 
pilgrimage to “Eretz Yisroel,” the new 
Zion in Palestine, and of his sojourn 
there up to the time of the war. A 
Jew most appreciative of what America 
has done for him, he turns his face 
Eastward as towards home. For over 
twenty years he has lived under the 
American flag, for some time as a cit- 
izen. As he sees from the deck of his 
ship the last trace of land disappear, 
he feels that he is leaving much: “All 
at once I realized how strong were the 
bonds which linked me to my adopted 
home. I had grown to love her prairies 
and her mountains, her lakes and her 
vast spaces, her gigantic pioneer-spirit, 
her breadth and her freedom. I felt 
proud that I was one of her citizens— 
her free citizens—every one of them 
a king by grace of his own strength 
and his own will. Precious 
home, that had grown so dear to me! 
I will think often of you, and will be 
proud of the twenty-three years dur- 
ing which I trod your free soil, and 
breathed your free air. I will recall 
you with love, and bless you, and long 
for you, but never shall my eyes behold 
you again. Through a_ hun- 
dred generations a chain has _ been 
formed, and it draws me to a far-off, 
tiny land. A hundred generations call 
in my veins and I must answer their 


summons —but never will I forget 
you.” 
Twenty days later the pilgrim 


reached Alexandria, to set out at once 
for Jaffe and Tel-Aviv, “the banner 
town” of Eretz Yisroel: “Everything 
spoke to me, sang to me. We 
passed by an old barefoot Arab who 
was leading a loaded camel. His fore- 
fathers, for I don’t know how many 
generations back had surely driven 
camels and grazed their sheep on this 
selfsame spot, and had pitched here 
their black tents, lighting their fires 
at evening, baking ‘pittes,’ and after- 
ward sitting around the fire telling 
stories in the tranquil night. I—had 
only just arrived from a distant land 
—had not yet slept a night in Eretz 
Yisroel—had not yet drunk a glass of 
water in it, not yet walked ten paces 
upon its soil, and yet—J felt more 
rooted here than he. J was the long 
established dweller. From the blood 
there leaped the muffled clamor of cen- 
turies: ‘My birthright.’ ” 

All very well, we think, for a roman- 
tie first impression; let us see what 
time and use make of this, as it were, 
synthetic Israel. The newcomer, we 
observe at once, is not a blind senti- 
mentalist. He feels the odd and peril- 
ous texture of the composite New Set- 
tlement. Here are Jews of all classes, 
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from all quarters of the earth—from 
Petrograd and Warsaw, Connecticut 
and Berlin. Some of them have come 
to Palestine from idle or sordid mo- 
tives. The new pilgrim sees them in 
all their quaintness, their pathos, their 
pusillanimity. But he has faith in the 
destiny of this new nation now rising 
upon the ancient foundations, in the 
ancient dwelling-place. Here, he be- 
lieves, is the real melting-pot for the 
sons of Israel: “Here we have a Juda- 
ism that lives in and of itself, and 
feels that it owes nobody but itself an 
account—a Judaism that is stretching 
its limbs and preparing for great deeds. 

. « No, you are wrong. I am not 
blinded: not everybody that comes to 
Eretz Yisroel is a hero and an idealist. 
But this is not at all important. Let 
many come, multitudes of them. Time 
presses, and we can’t afford to be too 
exacting. The good are often slow- 
footed. We need chiefly numbers, 
quantity. We are little concerned with 
quality. For my part, let them be 
horse-thieves. The horse-thief’s grand- 
father was an upright Jew, and the 
horse-thief’s son or grandchild will be 
a sound, worthy citizen of Eretz Yis- 
roel.” 

These passages illustrate the earnest- 
ness and the racial mysticism of the 
chronicler. But he has also a flexible 
humor and often a light touch. He 
has a distaste for horseplay and a taste 
for quiet irony, being closer kin to a 
Heine than to any Jewish mountebank 
of Broadway or Piccadilly. 
Towards the end his record is shad- 
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owed with the sadness and disillusion- 
ment of war-time. All the activities 
and hopes of the new Zion are arrested 
by the rough hand of European con- 
flict. The solidarity of the new settle- 
ment is shaken by the call of old loy- 
alties. The menace of the Turk be- 
comes direct and real. Finally, his 
American citizenship wins escape for 
“Yehoash” and his family, and it is 
the American cruiser “Tennessee” 
which carries them to safety, from 
Jaffe to Alexandria. The last refrain 
belongs, after all, to the New World: 
“Our launch set out for shore at just 
the moment when the flag was hoisted 
and the band struck up the national 
hymn. Clear and exultant, the notes 
flared through the limpid air, strong 
and triumphant amid a collapsing 
world.” 

The book in English owes very much, 
of course, to the adroit and easy hand 
of the accomplished translater, Isaac 
Goldberg. H. W. BoyNToN 


After two centuries of agitation and 
discussion the congress of all the Greek 
Orthodox Churches in session in Con- 
stantinople has decided to change from 
the Julian to the Gregorian calendar, 
thus conforming with Western Chris- 
tendom. On October 1 thirteen days 
will be added, jumping that date to 
October 14. Prejudice against the cal- 
endar which bore the name of a Cath- 
olic Pope, Gregory, was responsible 
for the Eastern Church holding out so 
long for the old and inaccurate cal- 
endar. 





Blowing Up the Col di Lana 


By Prince Gelasio Caetani 


[EpiTor’s Note.—Twenty years ago 
a young Italian of noble birth and tra- 
ditions that went back to the early days 
of Rome was graduated from Columbia 
University as a mining engineer. At 
this year’s commencement he was hon- 
ored with the degree of LL.D. from the 
same institution. His adventures and 
achievements in the intervening years 
make a story that would thrill any 
American schoolboy. 

The first thing this young Italian 
did on receiving his college degree was 
to get a job in a Western mine, just as 
an American boy might have done. 
Here -he worked as a common laborer, 
pushed a mine car, shoveled, and drilled. 
For three years he toiled and made 
good. One day the superintendent of 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan mine 
asked him if he could run the assay 
office. He did sd, and later was called 
upon to build a new mill. In a few 
years, an expert both in the theory and 
practice of mining, he became one of 
the leading metallurgical engineers of 
America. 

Then came the war. When Italy en- 
tered he threw aside his extensive busi- 
ness at once and rushed back to his 
native land to volunteer. He received 
a commission in the Engineers. Pres- 


ently there came the opportunity to put 
to use in a most spectacular way the 
results of his experience both as engi- 
neer and as common miner. This was 
in the extraordinary feat of blowing 
up the Col di Lana, an exploit which 
he himself modestly describes in the 
following. Last year he was honored 
by his Government by being sent to 
Washington as Royal Italian Ambas- 
sador.] 


HAVE been asked to tell something 
about how I applied the mining 
knowledge acquired in the United States 
on the Italian front during the war. I 
have never talked in public about my 
war experiences, and in particular 
about the blowing up of the Col di 
Lana. The reason is that I am sick 
and tired of hearing people pile upon 
me the merit of a feat to the creditable 
accomplishment of which three engi- 
neers, Bonfioli, Grimaldi, and I, con- 
tributed in equal measure. 

Col di Lana is a cone-shaped moun- 
tain in the Dolomite Alps, 9,000 feet 
high, which extended into the heart of 
the Italian line. It was the eye of the 
Austrian army that spied out every 
road of access, that looked right into 
our rear. We had to blind that eye, 
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HINIUM TIME. 


Every garden lover knows the stately Delphinium or Lark- 
spur. No other perennial lends itself more readily to pic- 
turesque grouping and 
enchanting garden 
effects. Few other plants 
reward more lavishly 
the care and interest of 
the grower. 


Now, while they are 
in bloom you can more 
readily sense their in- 
finite beauty and choose 
your particular favorites 
—or perhaps leave the 
choosing to us. 

We have a particularly 
fine stock of strong field 
grown plants for deliv- 
ery this fall. These will 
afford you a wealth of 
bloom from June to 
October. 


As the supply is limited early ordering is advisabie. 
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Our catalogue lists the choicest selection of hardy perennials, 
many of which are excellent planted in contrast with Delphinium. 


Outpost Nurseries 


Sugar Hollow Road, Ridgefield, Conn. 
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and in the attempt to scale the bare 
and precipitous flank of the mountain, 
10,000 of our plucky little Italian tom- 
mies lost their lives. Col di Lana had 
the voracity of a rock-crusher. 

Pure chance sent me to that sector to 
replace an officer who had fallen. When 
I presented myself to the colonel, ask- 
ing whether I could go up there, he 
gave me a good calling down. He said 
he did not want any greenhorns about 
the premises who would make him lose 
his position; next day, however, he let 
me go. 

We had got almost to the top of the 
peak, but could not succeed in making 
the last step to poke a finger in the 
Austrian eye. We were 200 feet from 
the top, hanging with our fingers and 
shoe nails on the icy cliffs. The sur- 
face of the peak itself was so small 
that our guns from the surrounding 
mountains three miles away could not 
smash the enemy’s trenches. And 
when ours or theirs tried, we and the 
enemy shared the punishment. Time 





Prince Gelasio Caetani, Italian Ambassador 
at Washington 


and again our plucky little soldiers 
tried to rush the gap, but the machine 
guns mowed them down and their gray 
bodies remained to freeze on no-man’s 
land. 

One day Colonel Perelli of the army 
division came up and asked me what I 
thought best to do. I told him, “Let’s 
get’ under their seats and blow them 
up.” And so the mine was started. 
This was January 13, a lucky date. 

We worked three months; there were 
three officers, Bonfioli, Grimaldi, and I 
(our infantry comrades nicknamed us 
the “Three Musketeers’), and eighty 
picked miners. First thing to do was 
to survey exactly the position. The 
charge of the mine had to vary as the 
cube of the depth of overburden, and 
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an error of 10 per cent. would have 
meant failure. Surveying through 
loopholes was a difficult job. Fortu- 
nately I had with me the Brunton com- 
pass which had followed me in my 
wanderings from the Taku Inlet of 
Alaska to the deserts of Arizona. I 
don’t know how I could have done my 
work without this little instrument 
sae nor how I could have shaved in 
the dugout. People talked a good deal 
of that mysterious instrument and 
some one told the story that we used it 
to dig through the ground! 

We started tunneling towards the 
centre of the peak for about 150 feet; 
thereby we got very deep underground 
because the surface above rose rapidly. 


From the end of the tunnel we drove 


upward at an angle of 42 degrees, with 
the intention of getting close to the 
surface right under the enemy’s first- 
line trench. I wanted to get in contact 
again with the outside world and be 
sure of our depth below the surface. 


Upon the suggestion of two of our 
miners, we had an 18-foot sectional 
auger forged. The rock was soft and 
decomposed. From the roof of the 
raise we drilled almost vertically until 
we broke through to the surface. My 
fear was that the auger-bit might drill 
into the trousers’ seat of some Austrian 
sentry sitting on the ground. Our cal- 
culations were right; at 16 feet we 
struck ice. 

By that time the Austrian sentries 
were feeling our blasts under their feet. 
They notified headquarters that we 
were mining the position. Headquar- 
ters answered that they were not to 
get uselessly excited; that the Italians 
were probably only mining for shelter. 
They lost three days telephoning up 
and down, and we owed our success to 
this delay. 

Towards the middle of March the 
enemy began countermining. We had 
started again drifting horizontally and 
were gaining depth. On April 7 the 
Austrians blasted their first counter- 
mine, but the shot had been placed too 
high and was somewhat off the line. 
The shock, however, was very heavy, 
and part of the ceiling of our tunnel 
caved, burying Bonfioli and four sol- 
diers. We got them out alive and 
started again. Not one of the miners 
shirked before danger. 

The Austrians then sank three shafts 
trying to locate us, but we had gained 
further depth and passed under their 
drifts at not more than three feet dis- 
tance. We could hear them walking and 
dragging the sand bags full of dirt. 
The prisoners told us afterwards that 
they heard us talking, but I don’t be- 


lieve it, because we did not talk very | 


loud, I can assure you! 

On April 15 we loaded five tons of 
95 per cent. gelatine in two chambers 
about thirty feet apart and tamped the 
galleries. At 10 p. m. of April 17 I 
went up in the raise for the last time 
and connected the electric wires. I was 
alone and in the silence of the under- 
ground world I could hear some one 
picking hard and hastily above my 
head. That same night a prisoner told 
me that they would have fired their 
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the plowed field, the trials 
of hope deferred, the sim- 
ple greatness of silent sacri- 
fice, and the thorny con- 
quest of ambition. 
terpreted with poetry and 
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countermine three days 
later. 

At 11 p. m. our gar- 
rison was withdrawn 
into the several gal- 
leries. The last sen- 
tries were retired 
shortly afterward. Our 
trenches remained for 
a moment completely 
deserted in the ice-cold 
night. The air was 
calm, and from the 
clear sky the full moon 
illuminated the white- 
capped peak with its 
cold bluish light. Bon- 
fioli, Grimaldi, another 
officer, and I were seat- 
ed at the entrance of a 
gallery, 300 feet from 
the centre of the mine. 
At 11.85 we received 
orders and pulled the 
strings of the deto- 
nators. 

There was a_ dull 
noise, a slight tremor; 
I thought the mine had 
failed and rushed to 
the nearby entrance 
illuminated by the 
white glare of the 
moon, when suddenly 
all became dark. A 
cataract of earth and 
rock was burying 
everything. When the 
stones stopped falling 
I crawled out of the 
half obstructed en- 
trance. The snow cap || 
of Col di Lana had be- |} 
come black. Thewhole ||. 
topography had been |} 








ht, 


howling over our heads, 
and the sky became illu- 
minated by the flashes 
of the bursting shells. 
Our soldiers crawled 
out of the galleries, 
walked quietly up to 
the peak, and occupied 
the huge crater. Col di 
Lana was ours at last! 

The next day the 
Austrians found out 
what had happened and 
concentrated the fire 
of all their guns on the 
crater of the mine. 
Hell never came nearer 
heaven than that day 
on the summit of Col 
di Lana. 

Towards the north 
side of the peak, on the 
enemy’s side where the 
fire was hottest, an 
Austrian, half buried 
at the entrance of a 
gallery, was calling for 
help and mercy. A 
young Sicilian infantry 
corporal made up his 
mind to save him, and 
with a few of his 
miners crossed the fire 
zone and started to 
work; the enemy saw 
them enter the mouth 
of the tunnel and at- 
tempted to bottle them 
up by shelling the en- 
trance. But they stuck 
to the job; for three 
days they worked to 
save their unfortunate 
enemy under constant 
danger of sharing his 
fate; but they saved 








changed. Everything 
was silent, deserted, 
dead. 


At that moment all our guns on the 
surrounding mountains opened a reck- 
lessly quick fire upon the Austrian rear. 


Pebbles 


JOHNNY: “Say, paw, I can’t get these 
’rithmetic examples. Teacher said some- 
thin’ about findin’ the great common 
divisor.” 

Paw (in disgust) : “Great Scott, haven’t 
they found that thing yet? Why they were 
hunting for it when I was a boy.”—Eza- 
change 
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Scene in the Dolomite Alps, showing the Col di Lana 


The mountains were sparkling with 
flashes and after a few seconds the 
storm of shells and shrapnel arrived, 


A dub golfer was hiring a caddy. 

“Can you count?” he asked. 

“Yessir,” said the boy. 

“Can you add up?” 

“Yessir.” 

“Well, what’s five and seven and four?” 

“Twelve, sir.” 

“Come along,” said the golfer, “you’ll do.” 
—Boston Transcript 


A pessimist and an optimist were dis- 
cussing life from their different viewpoint. 
“T really believe,” said the former, “that I 
could make a better world myself.” ‘‘Sure,” 
returned the optimist, “that’s what we are 
here for. Now let us go to work and do 
it.”’—Philadelphia Ledger 


“Why were you exceeding the speed 
limit?” 

“Judge, I was taking a friend to the 
station.” 

“Guess I can’t fine you then. We are 
told to speed the parting guest.”—Judge 


“What does young Bjinks mean by send- 
ing me one carnation a day, right along?” 

Why, don’t you know? He’s saying it 
with flowers, and he stutters.”—Oral Hy- 
giene 


him. The incident was 
characteristic of the 
spirit which animated our brave men. 
Antique fortitude and modern humane- 
ness could not go farther. 


A certain painter is confined in an asylum. 
To persons who visit him he says: 

“Look at this; it is my latest master- 
piece.” 

They look, and see nothing but an ex- 
panse of bare canvas. They ask: 

“What does that represent?” 

“That? Why, that represents the passage 
of the Israelites through the Red Sea.” 

“Beg pardon, but where is the sea?” 

“Tt has been driven back.” 

“And where are the Israelites?” 

“They have crossed over.” 

“And the Egyptians?” 

“Will be here directly. 'That’s the sort 
of painting I like—simple and unpreten- 
tious.”—Art Record 


Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
To sample her own home-brew, 
But when she got there 
The cupboard was bare,— 
SOMEBODY KNEW. 
—Amy W. Eggleston 


As to the quickest way to reduce, have 
you ever seen a fat postman?—Capper’s 
Weekly 
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